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“CHRISTOPHER CHATAWAY, MP., 


; Thisi ts the first of two articles based on the recent B.B.C. ‘aedtiiin 
series in which H. F. R. Catherwood, George Darling, M.P., and 
AR Andrew Shonfield also took part | 


“ARRY ANDERSON and his wife, a Tinckhite 
- couple, live outside Boston, Massachusetts. They came 
from Widnes seven years ago, and, although without 


Be ‘that i in England would be regarded as middle-class. Harry Ander- 
on earns £45 on a forty-eight-hour week setting windshields in 
Br irs, lives in a smart new bungalow that he is paying for on a 
‘Mortgage, | has a car, and is ‘ planning an extension to the home 
next year ’. ‘ Pounds, shillings, and pence-wise ’, said Anderson 
the newly adopted vernacular, ‘I am far better off ’. 
- Back in Widnes Tommy Myler, a former work-mate of the 
Andersons, lives a life that presents a sharp contrast. He works 
: two hours a week earning usually about £10 12s. Od. and 
in a council house. He and his wife are not dissatisfied, but 
are few luxuries or comforts. His job as a crane driver, he 


tration and care, because at times there is the safety of 
volved, you see ’. 

hat are the Mylers’ recreations? ‘ Well, I like to take my wife 
at weekends and we can generally run to one or two nights a 
the cinema or something. Other times I have a drink with 


face of it, at least, so great a disparity in the living 
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might justify him a higher reward. ‘It requires a lot of. 
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Challenge to Prosperity 


considers why Britain is lagging behind her 


‘affluent society’ 


seems strange. The producer, Jack Ashley, and I started this series 


of programmes entitled ‘ Challenge to Prosperity’ at the Mylers’ 


pub by asking him and some other friends of Harry Anderson 
why they thought it was that a workman in America should receive 
so much more than his counterpart on this side of the Atlantic. 

‘We are an old industrial set-up and I feel we are held up in 
quite a number of ways by the industrialists ’, said one. 

‘ There are rings here ’, said another, ‘and you’ve got to get in 
on these rings; industrialists in this country are held back by 
controls and restrictions which don’t apply in America ’- 

‘I don’t think it is altogether on the side of the industrialists, 
you know. Effort from the man at the bench is just as much a 
necessity towards increasing his standard of living as any effort 
the industrialists can make ’. 

‘No, we still breed the type of manufacturer in this country 
who won’t adopt up-to-date methods: factories are out-dated, 
machines are not capable of producing higher wages for the 
workers ’. 

These were some of the comments; and, being a group of work- 
ing people, they felt, not surprisingly, that most of the blame lay 
with the manager. 

Frederick Catherwood, a director of one of the largest engineer- 
ing firms in the country, who conducted the programme on the 
adequacy of management, was inclined to agree. ‘Management 
play the key part’, he said, ‘they are the people who make the 
fundamental decisions ’. 

It may well be argued that America is no fair comparison, that 
it is a newer and larger country with greater natural riches, It is 
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reasonable to contend that British industry has no chance of pro- 
ducing comparable wealth. The grounds for disquiet at the present 
time are provided rather by comparing our own performance with 
the rates at which the economies of various western European 
countries are growing. Over the period of 1950 to 1958 the United 
Kingdom has achieved an average annual rate of growth of 2.2 
per cent. compared with 7.4 per cent. in Germany and over 4 per 
cent. in France, Italy, and the Netherlands. Put more graphically, 
Germany is doubling her production every ten years, France every 
seventeen, and Britain every thirty-two years. This cannot be 
explained away, as the recent P. E. P. book, Growth in the British 
Economy, emphasizes, by arguing that the war left these European 
countries on a lower base with more room to improve. By the 
early nineteen-fifties all these countries had recovered to their 
pre-war production. Nor are the greater increases in population 
in these western European countries a sufficient explanation of 
their faster rate of growth. Britain’s national product per head 
has increased more slowly _— 
than that of each of the six : 
countries that comprise the 
Common Market. 

There seems no question, 
therefore, that there is a case 
to be answered by British 
industry. Some, no doubt, 
would object that there are 
more important social aims 
than a rapid increase in pro- 
duction, and that raises a dis- 
cussion outside the scope of 
our inquiry. But a look at the 
living standards of the work- 
mates that Harry Anderson 
has left behind in Widnes, 
who are by no means the 
poorest section of society, 
should convince even the 
affluence-haters that the lives 
of many in this country are 
still constricted by lack of 
money. Moreover, it is not 
only private spending that is 
dependent upon productivity; the need for higher public ex- 
penditure is apparent in many directions. Whether one thinks of 
aid to the underdeveloped countries, or of schools, hospitals, and 
pensions in Britain, most would agree that it is desirable to 
increase national wealth as fast as possible. 

Mr. Patrick Fitzpatrick, director of a large firm of road 
builders, is only one who urges a vast immediate increase in 
government spending. ‘I could take you to several places in north 
London and in the Midlands’, he said, ‘ where there are literally 
acres and acres of road construction plant lying idle. About 50 per 
cent. of the contractors’ plant in this country at the present 
moment is lying rotting in yards’. Mr; Maurice Laing, another 
substantial road builder, confirmed that Britain is spending pro- 
portionately far less than any of The Six on roads, and as a 
percentage of gross national product only about 20 per cent. of 
West Germany’s expenditure. This is despite the fact that the 
Government has more than doubled spending on roads in the last 
ten years. The speed with which all these public needs can be met 
must ultimately depend upon the performance of British industry. 

Britain may have been more successful than many European 
nations in combating unemployment, inflation, and other economic 
ills. It is true also that in real terms the British standard of 
living has risen as much in the last nine years as in the whole 
period between 1913 and 1951. All the same, in its rate of expan- 
sion the record of British industry since the war must be regarded 
as one of relative failure. 

The intention of the panel of investigators in this series was to 
look for the barriers to productivity. We started in the belief that 
there might be an attitude of mind that stood in the way of more 
rapid progress. 

Mr. Maurice Laing cited conservatism as the biggest hindrance 
to productivity. ‘We have the greatest difficulty’, he said, ‘in 
persuading our managers to try new methods and techniques ’ : 


Mr. Chataway (right) during one of the many interviews he conducted for 
the ‘ Challenge to Prosperity ’ programmes 


Mr. Catherwood posed the Sebi in this way: ‘The best in 


British management compares with the best in the United States 
and the best in the world. The reason we lag behind is that our 
average is not as good as their average ’. He directed our investi- 
gation towards two questions: how enterprising are the men who 
make the key decisions and how fast does a new idea travel 
through industry? And, secondly, are we giving the increased 
number of highly qualified men turned out since the war from 
our universities and technical colleges the responsibility and 
authority they should have? In other words, are we encouraging 
or discouraging talent? 

In search of the mental attitudes that resist new ideas, waste 
ability, and obstruct progress, I conducted interviews with 
builders, with scientists at Oxford, and with shipbuilding em- 
ployers. One recurring line of objection, advanced again recently 
even by THE LISTENER’S Critic, to television’s necessarily empiri- 
cal method of inquiry is that one is arguing unjustifiably from the 
Bo ere particular to the general. In 

oe , - seeking the attitudes, how- 
ever, of leading shipbuilders 
and of a random cross-section 
of the small directors who 
control most of the building 
industry, one was bound, in 
two activities so vital to the 
economy, to be reflecting 
views of general application 
and importance. 

At the Building Research 
Station near Watford they 
perfect new techniques. We 

' studied three with a view to 
determining how fast they are 
adopted throughout the in- 
dustry. There is a system of 
packaging bricks. By strap- 
ping and moving them in 
packs of fifty, much wasteful 
handling is cut out between 
the brick works and the brick 
layer. The system we showed 
in action is simple and effec- 

tive, but out of 140,000,000 bricks delivered each week, only 

1,500,000 are delivered i in packs. 

Perforated bricks turned out on a pilot machine at the research 
station have been described by one architect as the best thing 
that has happened in the building industry since the war. They 
speed up brick laying and keep houses warmer; but only two or 
three firms are making them at the moment and then only on 
a small scale. The third development we chose was the pre- 
fabricated plasterboard which saves time and labour, But although 
all of them like it, only a couple of dozen firms are using the 
method. 

The resistance to these new techniques was confirmed by inter- 
views with a number of small builders. ‘ We still feel ’, said one, 
‘that with the old methods we can get there just as well as can 
some of these bigger firms with all their modern ways’. 

‘Wouldn’t you do the job more economically by using pack- 
aged bricks? ’ 

; No, we have our bricks delivered in lorry loads of about 7,000. 
We just man-handle them. We’ve always done it that way’, 

Another builder had never heard of the system, while a third 
admitted that he had been told by the Building Research Station — 
of the value of a number of their techniques but said that he was” 
yet to be convinced. Since he had never tried any of them and 
showed no inclination to do so, it was hard to see how the Preaens 
of conviction would get under way. 28h 

The frankest of the builders, after confessing that he had never 
experimented with any of these ideas, suggested that the real 
reason for the building industry’s conservatism was a seller’s 
market. There was no necessity at present to try mew methods. — 
All employers would look at them more closely if it bec 
harder to sell houses. =a 

Mr. Norman Easton, a former director of a shipbuildi 
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the decline of British shipbuild- 
ing. In spite of great natural 
advantages, he wrote, ‘most 
British shipbuilders are not com- 
peting either in price or efficiency 
of production with foreign build- 
ers .. . Most major advances in 
ship construction have been made 
abroad’, and particularly on the 
Continent. Britain, he said, has 
been slow to adopt these new ideas. 
The savage attack on the ade- 
quacy of management quoted by 
The Times from an earlier draft 
of a report by the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research 
does not appear in the final ver- 
sion published recently. Both in 
that report and in the criticisms 
of many other experts, however, 
there is dissatisfaction at the 
apparent mental rigidity of the 
men who control British ship- 
building. 

Easton argued that in addition 
to a readiness to adopt and 
develop new techniques, larger 
units were now necessary in the 
industry to benefit from increased 
mechanization. More vigorous 
and imaginative leadership was 
needed at the top to ensure better 
labour relations. These advances 
would probably only be possible under younger management than 
existed at present. 

It was disturbing, then, to find at Oxford that many of this 
generation’s most brilliant young scientists have become dis- 
illusioned with industry and given up apparently promising careers 
after only a few years. ‘ The point’, said a mathematician, ‘ was 
that I was wrongly employed. In fact, the job I got into with a 
first-class degree could equally well have been done by somebody 
with a third-class degree ’. 

‘One of the major troubles with British industry ’, suggested 
an engineer who had recently returned to Oxford from industry, 
“has been that they spend a great deal of effort trying to get 
young people to their firms with glossy brochures, but when they 
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Research Station, Watford 


—and loading a vehicle with packed bricks by means of a conveyor belt 
Crown copyright: by permission of H.M, Stationery Office 
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Two new building techniques being demonstrated at the Building 
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go the firms seem to lose interest 

and don’t very much care what 

happens to them’. 

\ Two of Oxford’s leading physi- 
cists made it clear that one reason 
why large sections of British in- 
dustry are not attractive to first- 
class scientists is the lack of 
serious research. The largest in- 
dustrial employer of people with 
advanced degrees in physics from 
Oxford is an American company. 
American industry has a high'y 
developed intelligence system that 
enables American firms to offer 
jobs to the best students each 
year, even before they take their 
examinations. Many apparently 
accept these offers. The rest of 
the very good people doing post- 
graduate work go in the main to 
other universities, to the Civil 
Service, or to the Atomic Energy 
Authority; but few choose British 
industry since it is contended that 
the standards of research are not 
high enough. 

Andrew Shonfield, economic 
editor of The Observer, pointed 
in discussion to the fact that two- 
thirds of the money spent on in- 
dustrial research in Britain comes 
out of public funds. Both he and 

Mr. Catherwood agreed that there was a need in British industry 

to increase investment and research and to push up faster those 

skilled in the modern technologies. 

Mr. Harold Towers, immediate past president of the Ship- 
building Employers’ Federation, had in an interview vigorously 
rejected all criticism of the industry. ‘ British shipbuilders’, he 
said, ‘are ready to tackle anything the future may hold for us’. 
His attitude struck George Darling, Labour M.P. for the Hills- 
borough Division of Sheffield, who also took part in the discussion, 
as one of shocking complacency. ‘ Obviously there is a great deal 
wrong with an industry that is losing out to foreign competitors. 
You cannot get progress until people are dissatisfied with things 
as they are’. 


: laying perforated bricks— 


The broad remedy that Mr. Catherwood proposed 
was twofold: a more competitive atmosphere and 
bigger incentives. In America the Government brings 
continuous pressure upon firms to compete and the 
right atmosphere is created. It is the same mood 
that is needed here. Secondly, he urged that the 
steeply graduated rates of taxation in this country 
act as a serious disincentive to the third of a million 
people who pay surtax. ‘ For twenty years ’, he said, 
“we in management have not had the feeling that 
anything we do can bring us any particular reward 
ourselves’. Those who have money can double or 
treble their wealth, since there is no tax on capital 
gains, But some of the best people who are making 
the fundamental decisions in industry can hit the 
ceiling of their net income with twenty or thirty 
years of a working life still to go. What the Chan- 
cellor should do is take a little gamble. With the loss 
of only 1 per cent. of his total national revenue he 
could halve surtax and if the concession did not pro- 
duce ten or twenty times the revenue within a few 
years then he could put it back on again. 

With the proviso that this relief go hand in 
hand with a capital gains tax, Mr. Darling agreed. 
‘ Managers ’, he said, ‘ should get the rate for the job.’ 

On the serious ills apparent in important sections 
of British management, the view of this particular 
team was, in short: aim for a more professional 
breed of manager subject to the stick of competition 
and encouraged by the carrot of proper incentives. 
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‘Men of the Year’ in 1960 


B.B.C. correspondents diseuss their own choices 


I—John Kennedy 
By DOUGLAS STUART, B.B.C. Washington 


correspondent 


PEOPLE AT DINNER PARTIES in Washington are saying that 
Abraham Lincoln proved that a poor man could be President; 
Roosevelt proved that a rich man could be President; Truman 
proved that anyone could be President; Eisenhower proved that 
nobody need be President; and John 
Kennedy proved that a child can do it. 
There is more than a grain of truth in this 
witticism, for although Mr. Kennedy is in 
fact middle-aged—he is forty-three years 
old—he gives the impression of youth. 
Partly, this is due to his tousled head of 
blond hair, his blue eyes, and his sun- 
bronzed unlined face. Partly, it is due to 
his beautiful wife with her eighteenth- 
century features, and to their two children 
—the toddler Caroline and the baby John. 
But, basically, the impression of the young 
President-to-be is a carefully burnished 
image reflecting the urgent dream of the 
American people for action, movement, 
and getting things done. 

The Kennedy story is quickly told. The 
second son of a very rich man, he grew up 
in Boston. Although a Roman Catholic, he 
received a secular education, which in- 
cluded Harvard and the London School of Economics. He won a 
medal for great bravery when serving in the American Navy 
during the war. He entered politics after the war because his elder 
brother, who was to have been the family politician, was killed on 
active service. He served in the House of Representatives for seven 
years and in the Senate for six. He has published two books and 
a collection of public speeches. All have sold well and two won 
literary prizes. And all the time he was planning to be President, 
not in his sixties but in his forties, because—as he said just before 
the Democratic Party’s nominating convention in the summer— 
“the young are better fitted to direct history than the old’. 

Almost unknown at the beginning of the year, Mr. Kennedy 
celebrated Christmas as the United States President-elect. It is a 
phenomenal success story. In July there were still people—Shelley 
Winters, the film star, was one of them—who said: ‘Tell me 
something about Kennedy, so that I can get excited about him’. 
Now all America is excited about the Man of the Year, the ‘ child 
who can do it’; and some of the excitement is due to doubt. By 
an almost infinitesimal margin the people of the United States 
have bet everything on the apotheosis of a dream, a dream. of 
youth. And, with the fading of the year, and of the excitement 
of the election campaign, they are wondering: ‘ Were we right? ’ 


Ii—Francis Gary Powers 
By IAN McDOUGALL, B.B.C. correspondent in 


Central Europe 


My ACCOLADE GOES to a young man who spent Christmas, so 
far as anyone in the West, including his own family, knows, in the 
prison at Vladimir, a hundred miles or so east of Moscow. His 
name is Francis Gary Powers, and in August 1960 he was 
sentenced by a Russian military court to ten years loss of liberty, 


the first three to be spent in prison, The charge was espionage 
and the verdict was never in doubt after the American Govern- 
ment had itself admitted that spy flights of the type undertaken 
by Powers in his U-2 aircraft did occasionally take place. The 
prisoner pleaded guilty. 

In court Francis Powers appeared much what his record showed 
him to be—a thirty-one-year-old man with athletic good looks 
and a mind which, while falling far short of being intellectual, 
clearly equipped him to be a more than competent pilot. He was 
the small-town boy earning good money, the apple of his father’s 
eye, the beloved husband of Mrs. Barbara 
Powers, whose own dignity and loyalty 
were one of the few pleasant things about 
Moscow at the time, and he was the 
aspiring owner of the garage and petrol 
station which he one day hoped to buy 
with his savings. 

From first to last he never ran down his 
government or his people, though he did 
repeatedly say he was sorry for what he 
had done; and of all the many people who 
have been publicly subjected in the past 
forty years to the processes of Soviet law, 
he can count himself among the more im- 
pressive in matters of behaviour towards 
his judges. He stood up to them again and 
again, and to the end some fundamental 
integrity in him remained intact. 

Francis Powers was the victim of great 
circumstance and the cause of it, too. He 
was the visible agent of the cancellation of 
the ‘ summit ’ meeting in Paris and of President Eisenhower’s visit 
to Moscow. He was the minor character in a play studded with 
stars, the unwitting herald of a renewal of Cold War tensions. 
The damage that he and his U-2 caused has not yet been repaired, 
and the repercussions of that unhappy sortie of his can still be 
traced in the last few months of political developments in the - 
United States, including the elections; and in the pressures and 
strains inside the Communist bloc, especially between Russia and 
China. 

Never—if I may distort a phrase which has been much dis- 
torted already—never anywhere else in the past year has one 
small man caused so much trouble to so many big ones. Yet 

r ‘ I cannot admit 
that his whole 
claim to distinc- 
tion springs only 
from his ordinari- 
ness, from _ his 


predicament, or 
from what some 


might 


call his 


Francis Powers during his trial in Moscow 
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Iii—Dag Hammarskjéld 


By JOHN CRAWLEY, B.B.C. United Nations 


correspondent 


THE CHOICE FOR THE ‘ Man of the Year’ at the United Nations 
in 1960 is automatic. It could not be anybody but the Secretary- 
General, Dag Hammarskjéld. But he is the man of the year now 
in a very different sense from what he was, say, last August. Then 
he had a halo round his blonde head for nearly 
all the world except the Soviet bloc. He had 
acted with astonishing speed and decisiveness 
to meet the collapse of order in the newly 
independent Congo; he had himself called the 
Security Council together. At half past three 
in the morning he had got authority to set up 
an international force; he had gone straight 
to his office and sent out his instructions and 
appeals and, within forty-eight hours, the first 
troops were there. Working almost round the 
clock, first in New York and then in the Congo, 
he had got the force into being, set up the 
skeleton of the civilian operation, and restored 
order—if not law and order—and had seen 
the essential lifelines of transport, clean water, 
and disease-prevention at least functioning 
again. 

Then came the growing Soviet criticism of 
him, culminating in open and eventually 
ferocious attacks, until Mr. Khrushchev pro- 
duced the plan which would have destroyed the office of Secre- 
tary-General and partitioned him out of existence. Coupled with 
the unceasing Communist onslaught on him, it was meant to force 
his resignation, but he declined to be forced out of office and in a 
speech that was the highpoint of his year, perhaps of his life, he 
said: ‘I shall remain in my post during the term of office as a 
servant of the Organization’. At the end of this speech the 
applause went on for over a minute, and this aesthetic, undemon- 
strative, shy man, blushed with pleasure as he realized that he 
had won. 

But he had only won a game, not the match. He had shown 
great daring and at that point he needed luck. He did not get it. 
He had sought a dazzling triumph for the United Nations, but 
the power politics of the world—of Africa and of the Congo 
itselfi—were to lead the United Nations operation in the Congo 
to where it is now—on the brink of failure. So between the clash- 
ing interests of the Communists, the West, and the Afro-Asians, 
he has pursued an independent line which has left him now with 
few wholehearted supporters. No longer are the small nations 
unanimous in seeing him as their protector. Politically, he is 
nobody’s whiteheaded boy; but this slight, flat-voiced, fifty-six- 
year-old Swede has such ability, so sure a grip on the bewildering 
detail of all the business of the United Nations, that he still 
dominates the Assembly whenever he decides to intervene in a 
debate, and in, the Secretariat itself he has the authority of a 
headmaster. 

But I am sure that sometimes, when he weighs his burdens, he 
wishes he could give them up and devote himself to something 
simple that he really enjoys—say, economics, world banking, or 
translating the poetry of St. John Perse into Swedish. 


IV—Charles de Gaulle 
By THOMAS CADETT, B.B.C. Paris correspondent 


CHARLES ANDRE JOSEPH Marie are the Christian names and De 
Gaulle is the surname: France’s man of the year this year, last 
year, the year before, and, of course, to members of the Resistance, 
all the years between 1940 and 1946 at least. Soldier, statesman, 
outstanding author and orator, and also in all human certainty 
the last hope of a reasonable péace in Algeria. Many other things 
besides: a man of courage, cunning, patience, and more, no doubt, 
hidden; for as he once wrote long years ago, the penalty of leader- 
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ship is aloofness. It certainly is for him, though not necessarily 
for others, for Winston Churchill has shown that. Aloof, then, 
and therefore not fully to be known: the man has to be taken 
from his words and his works. 

Let us look at some of them. His message of hope and en- 
couragement to his fellow countrymen in 1940 at a time for 
despair needs no emphatic recall, though it may be well to point 
out that this was as much an act as a verbal operation, giving heart 
for action to others. The noble words, nobly spoken, to our two 
Houses of Parliament in London in April. And then, more 
privately, sayings which must confound any 
idiot ready to declare that the man has no 
sense of humour. Speaking to a friend of mine 
about his war-time relations with Mr. 
Churchill, he said: ‘It’s a pity that they were 
not always as cordial as they might have been. 
But what can you expect? When somebody 
disputes with me and I’m in the right, I get 
angry. Churchill, on the other hand, gets angry 
when he’s in the wrong. And so, you see’—and 
a shrug of the shoulders finished the sentence. 

De Gaulle’s writings speak for themselves, 
revealing as much as can be revealed by the 
printed page. In his pre-war book on military 
strategy, he compares the French and German 
temperaments, On the Frenchman he writes: 
‘So orderly in spirit; so little in his acts; the 
man of logic who doubts everything; hard 
working yet casual; mobile, uncertain, contra- 
dictory ’’. And then, on the German: ‘ Born 
artists yet deprived of taste; technicians 
steeped in the feudal spirit; oppressors longing to be loved; 
delicate knights swilling beer to the point of vomit ’. 

So much for perception and expression. What else? Well, 
immense pride, pride to an extent that his Catholic spirit—he was 
Jesuit trained—must sometimes tremble at, since pride stands first 
upon the list of deadly sins. Yet it is so clearly a compounded 


pride, part personal, part national, that one sometimes wonders if 


De Gaulle himself quite knows how much there is of each. The 
greatness of France is often on his lips and rarely, I would say, 
absent from his mind, Yet when he was in power after the libera- 
tion he would privately complain about his Ministers, saying: 
‘Il n’y a pas d’ hommes ’—‘ There are no men’. Does the amount 
of power he now wields mean the same thing, and that the 
greatness of the country depends upon one man? 


V—A Young Algerian Arab 


By PETER RALEIGH, B.B.C. correspondent, who 
spent several months of 1960 in Algeria 


TAKEN ALL IN ALL, at the end of 1960 the man who counts most 
in Algeria, the man who must be the man of the year, is the un- 
known Muslim. From what section of the 9,000,000-strong 


President de Gaulle speaking to a press conference 
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Muslim community should our unknown Muslim come? Not, I 
think, from the small and scattered armed bands of the F.L.N. 
continuing their rebellion in the hills. No, I pick as the Man of 
the Year in Algeria a young Arab of the town, In Algiers, he may 
live, if he is lucky, in a new block of flats in a suburb, or perhaps 
in the crowded streets of the Casbah. He is between eighteen and 
twenty-five. He has received a French education, and in many 
ways is more French than either he or the French authorities 
realize. In street demonstrations his slogans are a caricature of 
those of the young European students. Where the Europeans 
shout: ‘De Gaulle to the gallows’, he shouts ‘ Lagaillarde to the 
gallows’. He is dressed as a European; he wants a European 
standard of living. He is a fervent and increasingly confident 
Nationalist for whom France is a colonialist power, even when he 
respects certain French qualities, At times he is bitter, for his 
family may have been split up or killed. In this dark world of 
rebellion and conflict it is not extraordinary if one relative has 
been killed by the French army and one has had his throat cut 
by the F.L.N. That is one reason why he kept quiet until recently. 
He appears to think a lot more than his European counterpart 
about international politics. He says he is not pro-Communist, 
but sees no reason why the Algerian Provisional Government 
should not get support where it can. He respects General de 
Gaulle as a man and as a French patriot, but he dislikes the 
General’s paternalistic approach and simply wants him to get 
down to business with M. Ferhat Abbas. He declares that he is 
not anti-French, but that the present European community here 
is almost impossible to live with. He has a blithe, rather unthink- 
ing, optimism about where the money will come from to support 
an independent Algeria. He has not thought greatly about the 
internal political problems of Algeria in the event of the F.L.N. 
gaining power. For the moment he is more concerned with the 
realization that Algeria is his country. and that he is on the win- 
ning side. This young unknown Muslim of 1960 may prove a 
candidate for the 1961 ‘ man of the year’ in Algeria as well. 


ViI—Julius Nyerere 


By DOUGLAS WILLIS, B.B.C. correspondent 
in East Africa 


THE ONLY CONSTANT THING in a year of change in Africa has 
been change itself. I have travelled up and down East Africa 
from Ethiopia to the Rhodesias with odd and disturbing excur- 
sions into the Congo, and I have met, I suppose, most of the 
Airican nationalist leaders in this part of the continent, including 
a few who are persona non grata in their own homelands. All of 
them have impressed me for varying reasons; some for their 
intellect, others for their humility, one or two for their fanaticism 
and arrogance, others for their political skill, only one as a states- 
man—and statesmanship is Africa’s crying need; a commodity 
that appears to reside in East and Central Africa in the person 
of only one African—Mr. Julius Nyerere, the Chief Minister of 
Tanganyika. 

One hesitates to praise him; one withdraws from embracing 
either him or his views, for acceptance is already 
general and the gap between admiration and 
flattery is so narrow that it can only embarrass 
the modest, and Nyerere is the most modest and 
unassuming of men. He is the only African 
nationalist in East and Central Africa who is fully 
accepted by all the races—including 113 tribes in 
his own country of 9,000,000 people, which is 
the size of France and Germany. 

The mission boy who was one of twenty-six 
children, the Master of Arts from Edinburgh 
University, the schoolteacher who became poli- 
tician and is now his country’s principal Minister 
has set an entirely new pattern in African de- 
velopment and has stepped out of a cobwebbed 
African past, unvaried or changed by individual 
decision, into a new conception of racial unity. 
Nyerere’s achievement, with the help of his Euro- 
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pean colleagues, is unique in territories where other African leaders 
are embroiled in domestic policies and personal rivalries. He 
enjoys moulding the thoughts of others. The small, dapper man 
with the Chaplin moustache and the flourish of the walking-stick 
has become a familiar and welcomed figure in the councils of 
the West. 


It remains to be seen whether East Africa’s man of the year, 


in all the turmoil of his neighbours, can bring about what he 
knows to be best for all the peoples and all the races in this part 
of the world. 


VilI—Che Guevara 


By DANIEL COUNIHAN, assistant diplomatic 


correspondent 


I FIRST SAW HIM at the Havana Airport where we were awaiting 
the arrival of a Russian politician. He was standing, sucking 
thoughtfully at a cigar, a little to one side of where the Prime 
Minister, Fidel Castro, was towering jovially above a throng of 
adoring young women. His lightly-bearded, sensitive face, his 
dark, _ shoulder- 
length hair, and 
the persuasive 
sweetness of his 
occasional _ smile 
would have made 
him an off-the-cuff 
choice for the part 
of the Apostle 
John in the Ober- 
ammergau Play. 

‘That's  _ Che 
Guevara’, some- 
body told me. 
‘He’s the Govern- 
or of the Bank of 
Cuba’. Governor 
of the Bank of 
Cuba—he is that 
and a great deal 
more. It has been 
put like this: Fidel 
Castro is the heart 
of the Cuban revo- 
lution, but Che 
Guevara is the 
brain. In many ways he is also its strong man. 

Ernesto Guevara is thirty-two, Argentine born, the son of a 
left-wing architect of Spanish-Irish decent. He is called ‘ Che’ 
because it is an Argentine expression meaning roughly ‘ Here, 
you! ’? which he often used when he was a rebel commander in 
the Cuban hills. He is a qualified doctor. A background of 
extreme left-wing activity in at least nine Latin-American 
countries, and especially in Bolivia and Guatemala, makes him 
also a highly qualified revolutionary. As a fighter with Castro, 
he showed organizing genius, instinctive tactical 
skill, a thorough knowledge of weapons and great 


fought through Camaguey and Las Villas Pro- 
vinces to cut Cuba into two and force the final 
overthrow of the Batista dictatorship. 

He likes to tell an apocryphal story of how he 
got his present job. ‘ Fidel said to us: “Is any 
of you chaps an economist? ” I told him, “I am”, 


you really an economist? ” “ Oh ”, I answered, “I 
thought you said communist ” ’, 


he is a Marxist. As to being an economist, he can 


one himself. And he can—as Fidel 
apparently, cannot—stick to steady hours at 
-desk and bother about detail. He has been mai 


power of command. It was his suicide group that — 


so I got the job. But later he asked me: “Are — 


Is he a communist? He says, at any rate, that. 


certainly talk to bankers and sound as if he were — 
A 
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responsible for severing Cuba’s economic links with the United 
States and forging new ones with the communist world. He has 
trained and armed the largest body of people’s militia in Latin 
America, and written them an excellent book on guerrilla warfare 
for Latin-American conditions. He has toured the communist 
world; and has built close personal relationships with its leaders, 
including Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. Chou En-lai. Diplomatists 
study his speeches rather than those of Fidel Castro to detect the 
thinking behind Cuban policies. ; 

There are those who say that he is at a disadvantage in Cuba, 
because he is not a Cuban. But in a truly international sense he 
is a Latin-American, and if the importance of what has been 
happening in Cuba is—as I think—its danger for Latin America 
as a whole, perhaps he is really at an advantage. 


VITI—B. P. Koirala 


By CHARLES WHEELER, B.B.C. correspondent 
in India and Pakistan 


MY CHOICE FOR THE TITLE is behind bars: not that this should 
disqualify him, for his imprisonment is political, and, besides, 
very recent. He is Mr. B. P. Koirala, late Prime Minister, of 
the Himalayan Kingdom of Nepal, and he was arrested at a 
public meeting in Katmandu by an A.D.C. of the King, bearing 
the royal red seal and supported by 200 men of the royal guard. 
Mr. Koirala has been in prison before: in India as a young 
refugee from the Ranas, the hereditary Prime Ministers who 
ruled Nepal for 100 years until 1950. He was gaoled by the 
British as a member of the ‘ Quit India’ movement. He went 
back to Nepal in 1950 as a leader of the successful insurrection 
against the Ranas, and nine years later his party, the Nepali 
Congress, swept the polls in the country’s first general election, 
surprising everybody by winning 74 seats in a House of 109. And 
Mr. Koirala became the first elected Prime Minister of a country 
which had stepped into the twentieth century less than ten years 
before. 

Nepal has still to strike its roots as a nation. Its communica- 
tions, though improving every month, are hopelessly inadequate. 
Ninety-five per cent. of its people are illiterate peasants, subject 
to a feudal system of landholdings that might have seemed out- 
dated in the European middle ages. Government scarcely extends 
beyond the Katmandu valley: laws are enacted but they can- 
not be enforced because there is no administrative machinery 
for the purpose or because they are blocked by powerful local 
interests. 

Mr. Koirala was a Social Democrat with drive. Unsatisfied 
with his own attempts to streamline the administration, he set out 
on twenty-one day walking tours to explain his measures to the 
people personally, and he sent his Ministers out too, encouraging 
the peasantry to stand up for their rights in such matters as land 
reform. The response was considerable, and so presumably was 
the political value of the tours. Perhaps Mr. Koirala has been 
trying to go too far too fast: certainly his political stock was rising. 

At all events, there was a 
collision, a clash of person- 
alities between a young and 
energetic Prime Minister 
brought up.in the republi- 
can atmosphere of India. 
and the King who in the 
nature of things represents 
the old conservative order. 
So now Mr. Koirala is in 
prison, together with his 
colleagues. Parliament is 
dissolved. Fundamental 
rights are suspended. Yet it 
would be difficult even for 
an absolute monarch to put 
the clock back. And it will 
be surprising if B. P. 
Koirala emerges from gaol 
a broken man. 
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IX—Konrad Adenauer 
By F. D. WALKER, B.B.C. Bonn correspondent 


TO BE ASKED to talk for a little about West Germany’s man of 
the year and to choose the Chancellor, Dr. Konrad Adenauer: how 
unoriginal, you may think. Why not, for example, Herr Willy 
Brandt? But to me Herr Brandt is still associated primarily with 
Berlin. He cannot, then, strictly be West Germany’s, the Federal 
German Republic’s, 
man of the year, 
although he might 
perhaps be next 
year. No, for me, 
in 1960, as for any 
of the other eleven 
years of the Federal 
German Republic’s 
existence, it must 
be, can only be, 
is unavoidably — 


Adenauer. 
He is almost 
eighty-five. No- 


body, in England . 
at any rate, I think 
—no Churchill or 
Gladstone or Pal- 
merston—while at 
the head of affairs 
has reached quite 
that age. This man 
Adenauer still be- 
strides the Federal 
German Republic 
like a Colossus, 
and it has been in 
his person, talking 
as an equal in time with an Eisenhower or a Churchill or a 
De Gaulle, that this post-war creation of a country has reached 
a level of consequence no longer to be looked down upon from 
France or Britain or the United States. 

Dr. Adenauer has, at a glance, remarkably little of conventional 
attractiveness about him to look at. But let us look again. A few 
weeks ago I was watching and listening as he spoke before a 
Christian Democrat audience, including all the members of his 
Cabinet, for a full two hours. At the end, the rather light, rather 
sibilant voice seemed as unwearied as at the beginning. And if 
at times Professor Erhard, in the front row, or others were 
crossing and uncrossing their legs and shifting their positions 
rather often as the speech went on and on, Dr. Adenauer sensed 
it at once each time, talked for a while right away from his text, 
straight at his audience, and with some impromptu, sardonic dig 
at the Social Democrats had in no time won for himself laughter, 
and so attention again. So it is always with the speeches of this 
man, all but eighty-five. 

Eighteen months ago when, with an astonishing high-handed- 
ness, he suddenly announced that he was not going to stand 
as President after all but would stay on as Chancellor, the country 
was agog against him from end to end for his behaviour. In the 
thick of it he was asked what letters he had been getting. Many, 
he replied, some of them for him, some against—and one feels he 
was speaking the truth when he went on to say that the one he 
had liked best by far had been the postcard with just three words 
on it, the German for: ‘ You old rascal’. 


Dr. Adenauer addressing a press conference 


X—Wilma Rudolph 
By PATRICK SMITH, B.B.C. Rome correspondent 
SHE IS KNOWN as ‘Skeeter’ to her friends; she is just over 


twenty; almost six feet tall; has short, curly hair, an easy, kind- 
hearted smile, and moves with the unthinking grace of a gazelle. 


Her nar name is Wilma Rudolph, the: 


- medals—the only athlete in track and 


~ me 
“oe 


runner in the world. 
At the Olympic Games she won 


to do so. I saw her run to win the 100 metres in 
record time; the 200 metres; and the last lap of 
the women’s relay. Her action was smooth and 
lovely to watch. Even at the moment of supreme 
effort, she broke the tape with a dream-like smile 
on her face. For me, this coloured American girl 
athlete from Tennessee was the embodiment of 
all that was finest in the Olympic Games. She 
was always the first to turn and congratulate her 
rivals, and would saunter off the track, rather like 
a teenager coming out of the cinema, to the 
changing rooms and then back, across the grass, 
on to the dais to receive her medal, clutching a 
straw sun-hat from which she somehow never. 
wanted to be parted even at the moment when the 
chain bearing the medal was ceremonially placed around her neck. 
She remained unspoiled by all the ballyhoo of success. She was, 
without question, the darling of the many thousands who had 


come from all over the world to see the seventeenth Olympiad 


in Rome. 

Five years ago, almost no one had heard of Wilma Rudolph. 
When she was four years old she was stricken with a form of 
polio. Every week her mother used to wrap her in a blanket and 


The Plea of Diminished Responsibility _ 


RUPERT CROSS on the new defence to a charge of murder: 


AM going to discuss mental abnormality as an answer to a 
charge of murder. Two important defences that may be 
raised are insanity and diminished responsibility. When he 
pleads insanity, the accused admits the killing but contends 

that he was so insane as not to be legally responsible for it. If 
the plea succeeds, the jury must return the- strange-sounding 
verdict of guilty but insane. This means that the accused is exempt 
from punishment, although he is detained for treatment for an 
indefinite period. Someone who pleads diminished responsibility 
in answer to a murder charge also admits the killing. His conten- 
ticn is that, although he was not insane.at the time, he was suffer- 
ing from mental abnormality and ought not to be held fully 
responsible. So far as England and Wales are concerned, this is a 
new defence introduced by the Homicide Act, 1957, but it has 
been recognized for a long time in Scotland. Ifa plea of dimin- 
ished responsibility succeeds in an English or Welsh court the 
accused is found guilty of manslaughter. This means that the 
judge has a complete discretion with regard to sentence, whereas 
the punishment for murder is fixed by law. It is imprisonment for 
lie in most cases, but there are important instances in which 
murder is still a capital offence. This talk is primarily concerned 
with the defence of diminished responsibility, but I must first say 
something about the defence of insanity. 

When insanity is pleaded as a defence to a criminal charge, 
how is the jury to decide whether the accused was so insane at 
the material time as not to be legally responsible for his conduct? 
‘The answer is that the famous M’Naghten Rules must be applied 
to the case. These require that the accused should satisfy the jury 
of the existence of two conditions: first, that he was suffering 
from a defect of reason due to disease of the mind; and, second, 
that he did not know the nature and quality of his act or, if he 
was aware of these things, that he did not know that he was doing 
wrong in the sense of acting contrary to law. 

It will be apparent that these rules require proof of a highly 
specialized kind of insanity. They are intellectualist in content, 


Ph being solely concerned with deficiencies in the cognitive faculties. 
_ Someone who does not know the nature and quality of his act 
; literally does not know what he is doing. If his condition was 


“rules were laid down as long ago as 1843, and they are still in 


- doctors tell us that there are psychopaths who, from a very ¢ 


certainly have to Sica to run ea ‘it 
mealtimes’, a : 
Throughout the three weeks of the ' 
Games, she remained a merry and 
relaxed character. She often went to sleep 
tween the semi-finals and the finals; in fact it w 
sometimes hard to get her on to the track in 
but, _ once there, she ya all a bet a 


oes “As T mid, a Bein arksl young | 
delighted to ‘be alive. Her gay attitude towards sport showed 
some of the more glum and serious competitors, ‘ The WS 
Pearl’, as the Italians dubbed her, put more fun into the Olymg 
Games and got more fun out of ‘them than anyone else: it was — Ey 

infectious. Those who saw her in action, roaring their heads off . 
as I did, will always remember and be grateful for that simp oe ey 
of real, unaffected joy. a 
_— From Our Own Correspondent’ hence Service) 
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caused by disease of the mind, everyone would agree that he ought — iS pa: 
not to be punished but, outside a mental hospital, the number of = 
people liable to get into such a state on account of insanity must . 
be very limited. Someone whose insanity prevented him from 
realizing that he was breaking the law when he killed another ae “" 
person certainly ought not to be held answerable to the law fom Sk 

the killing, but the number of insane people able to rely on the”, io om 


second limb of the M’Naghten Rules is comparatively small. The a: 


force. They can be defended, in spite of their intellectualism, dan os & 2 


such. They only define that kind of insanity which exempts ‘fron. 
See responsibility. Even ee: it has lone been contended nae 


knowledge since 1843. It has scpeatcdly been aid that the ec 
M’Naghten Rules do grave injustice in those cases in which the a 


sible, for him to prevent hinaself from doing what he did 


age, have been subject to aggressive or perverted urges as much 
beyond their control as a tidal wave. If such a person kills some 
one in consequence of one of these urges he surely ought te 
be convicted of murder; even if he knew what he was aig 
that it was illegal. 
But how are we to distinguish the psychopath who cannot cont 
his impulses from the wicked man who simply indulges his 
lawyers and some doctors are frankly sceptical. They say 
fact that an impulse was not resisted is no evidence th 
irresistible and are opposed to any alteration of the M 
Rules, In 1925 the then Lord Chief Justice, Lord Hew 
of the ‘ fantastic theory of irresistible impulse. which, | 
to become part of our criminal law, would be merely su 
and expressed the hope that the time was far dista: 
would be made part of our criminal law. But suggestion: 
reform regarded as subversive by one generatiol 
ceived with aeclamation. Py a later Spree and 1 
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i coming to be part of our criminal law on account of the new 
_ decence of diminished responsibility to which I now turn. 


S.2 of the Homicide Act, 1957, reads as follows: 
Where a person kills or is a party to the killing of another, he 
shall not be convicted of murder if he was suffering from such 
_ abnormality of mind (whether arising from a condition of arrested 
or retarded development of mind or any inherent causes or in- 
duced by disease or injury) as substantially impairs his mental 
responsibility for his acts or emissions in doing or being-a party 
to the killing. 
The Act goes on to provide that a person charged with murder 
and found to be suffering from diminished responsibility must be 
convicted of manslaughter. As we have seen, this gives the judge 
complete discretion in the matter of sentence. He may grant the 
accused an absolute discharge, put him on probation, fine him, or 
send him to prison for any period whatsoever. Provision may.also 
be made for the mental treatment of the accused. The object of 
this part of the Act of 1957 was plainly to make allowance for 
someone who does not come within the M’Naghten Rules, though 
seriously deranged at the time of the killing. The extent to which 
this object is being achieved can only be gathered by reference to 
the fairly large number of cases in which the plea of diminished 
responsibility has been raised. 


R. v. Byrne 

One of the most interesting of these cases is R. v. Byrne, decided 
by the Court of Criminal Appeal last June. Does a psychopath 
suffer from ‘such abnormality of mind . . . as substantially im- 
pairs his mental responsibility’? This question is of special in- 
terest because doubts have been expressed in the Scots courts 
whether a psychopath is ever entitled to a finding of diminished 
responsibility and we have seen that the defence was recognized 
in Scots law before the Homicide Act, 1957, came into force. So 
far as England and Wales are concerned, the Court of Criminal 
Appeal gave an affirmative answer to the question in Byrne’s case. 

Byrne was charged with the murder of a girl. He admitted that 
he had strangled her and mutilated her dead body. He raised the 
defence of diminished responsibility. The effect of the medical 
evidence was that Byrne was a sexual psychopath who, though 
not insane within the M’Naghten Rules, could properly be de- 
scribed as partially insane. This evidence was undisputed, but the 
trial judge considered that the ambit of the defence of diminished 
responsibility should be limited and the effect of his direction to 
the jury was that they might disregard some of the conclusions 
reached by the psychiatrists who gave evidence for the defence. 

The judge told the jury that the plea of diminished responsibility 
would not have been made out even if they concluded, first, that 
the accused had suffered from perverted desires from an early 
age; secondly, that these impulses were so much stronger than the 
normal that the accused found it difficult, if not impossible, to 
refrain from putting them into practice; and, thirdly, that he 
killed the girl under the influence of these impulses. The judge 
said that if, setting aside these abnormal addictions and practices, 
the accused was normal in every other respect, the plea of dimin- 


. ished responsibility must fail. The jury decided against the plea 


and found Byrne guilty of murder. He was therefore sentenced to 
imprisonment for life, murder by strangulation no longer being 
a capital offence. Byrne appealed to the Court of Criminal Appeal, 
and that court substituted a verdict of manslaughter on the ground 
of diminished responsibility. The Court of Criminal Appeal was, 
however, of opinion that imprisonment for life was the only ap- 
propriate sentence in the circumstances of the case. 


Irresistible Impulse 

Although Byrne’s sentence was unchanged, the decision is of 
great legal importance. It establishes that a person’s mental re- 
sponsibility for a killing may be substantially impaired by abnor- 
mality of mind rendering it difficult, if not impossible, for him 
to control certain impulses. Lord Hewart’s hopes have thus been 
disappointed and, within thirty-five years of his denunciation of 
it, irresistible impulse due to mental abnormality has come to be 


- regarded as a defence to a charge of murder, although it does 


not constitute a complete exemption from responsibility. Reliance 


_ may be placed on s.2 of the Homicide Act, not only by someone 


i 


sane 
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who is nearly, but not quite, within the M’Naghten Rules, but 
also by someone. who is right outside those rules because it is his 
will power rather than his reasoning power which is abnormally 
deficient. ; 

According to the Court of Criminal Appeal the mind’s activities 
in all its aspects must be considered, not only the perception of 
physical-acts and matters together with the ability to form a- 
rational judgment whether an act is right or wrong, but also the 
ability to exercise will power to control those physical acts in 
accordance with that rational judgment. 

When a plea of diminished responsibility is raised, the jury 
must first decide whether a reasonable man would say that the 
accused’s mind, in the broad sense of that word, was abnormal. 
Next the jury must come to a conclusion with regard to the causes - 
of the abnormality of mind. This depends on medical evidence 
which will only be forthcoming if a doctor thinks that the abnor- 
mality arose from one of the matters mentioned in the Act of 
1957, namely, arrested or retarded development of mind, inherent 
causes, disease or injury. Finally the jury must decide whether the 
accused’s mental responsibility for the killing is substantially 
impaired by his abnormality of mind. Each of the three psychia- 
trists who gave evidence in Byrne’s case was positive that; either 
through inherent causes or disease, the accused’s capacity to exer- 
cise his will power to control his acts was seriously impaired at 
the time of the killing. Had the jury not been virtually told to 
ignore this evidence, they could hardly have failed to bring in a 
verdict of manslaughter. That is why this verdict was substituted 
for one of murder. 

The Court of Criminal Appeal also said that, where the 
abnormality of mind urged in support of a plea of diminished 
responsibility is such as to affect the accused’s self-control, the 
step from the fact that he did not resist his impulse to the conclu- 
sion that he could not do so is incapable of scientific proof in the 
present state of medical knowledge. This brings me back to a 
question which I have already raised. How is the jury to distin- 
guish between psychopathy and wickedness, between impulses 
which the accused may have found it abnormally difficult, if not 
impossible, to control and impulses which were simply not con- 
trolled? 


Statements of the Accused 

There is one type of evidence which is apt to be over- 
looked by those who consider this task to be beyond the power of 
a jury, and that is the statements of the accused. I do not mean 
statements made by him when giving evidence at his trial, a thing 
which he does not always do in these cases. 

What I have in mind are statements made by the accused to 
the police and to the doctors by whom he is examined. Byrne 
made an exceedingly fuli statement to the police and there is no 
reason to suppose that anything he said with regard to his 
emotional state on the relevant occasion was untrue. He also made 
a number of highly significant remarks to the psychiatrists who 
gave evidence on his behalf. It is reasonable to assume that these 
remarks were true because they were believed by the psychiatrists 

(concluded on page 37) 
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‘The Critic’s T ask 


HERE has always been something of a paradox about 
the attitude of most people to criticism and the critics. 
We all read or listen to what the professional critics are 


or indeed nearly every aspect of life; and we do so endlessly, 
absorbing as much from the daily newspapers as from books and 
journals. Yet it is fashionable to attack the professional critic and 
the best known quotation about his work is certainly the epigram 
which Disraeli put into the mouth of Gaston Phoebus in Lothair: 
nana “You know who the critics are? The men who have failed in 
AY literature and art’. In fact critics who are both professional and 
ai responsible can fulfil a valuable function in society. Just what 
“a their role ought to be has recently been the subject of three stimu- 
lating talks in Network Three, Mr. Richard Hoggart on literary 
; criticism,* Mr. Alec Robertson on music, which we print rodays 
ee and Mr. John Fernald on dramatic criticism. 
bt Many will think that Mr. Hoggart has got as near as poainke 
$< to the heart of the matter by saying that criticism ought to be a 
service ‘ both to the work it is discussing and to the public’: and 
suggesting that ‘critics should first submit themselves to the 
peculiar and particular character of the work of art they are 
talking about’ and ‘have a sense of the work’s relation to other 
works in this form’. Mr. Robertson illustrates this well in his 
analysis of the views of Berlioz. Berlioz went wrong in condemn- 
ing Palestrina because he did not sufficiently consider the peculiar 
and particular character of his achievement but rather listened to 
him through nineteenth-century ears. A theatre critic might go 
similarly wrong if he went to see Aeschylus’s play Prometheus 
Bound and condemned the author for not making use of either the 
Stage or the actors in the way that Terence would have done (or 
even for that matter Euripides); and an art critic would help his 
readers little if- he said that the movements in a fresco by Giotto 
were primitive compared with those of the Sistine Chapel decora- 
tions, or that the face in a portrait by Piero della Francesca was 
‘ _ lifeless compared with one painted by Rembrandt. Criticism of this 
ee sort, which is often made by amateurs, would seem not only to 
oo transgress Mr. Hoggart’s rules, but to be the more unfortunate in 
emphasizing the reverse of the true position. For probably the 
most remarkable characteristic of Palestrina, Aeschylus, and Piero 
: alike is the dynamic force of what each achieved. 
ig ee If critics can mislead the public by failing to consider works 
of art in their context, they cannot help their writings out by the 
convenience of following closely the precepts of the finest critics of 
Bre the past, not even those of Hazlitt, Dryden, Longinus, or Aristotle 
a in the Poetics. What such writers as these have said is always 
illuminating and may well be relevant to a work that is being 
written about today. But taste changes and there are no constant 
“> and absolute canons of excellence by which for all time a work 
cow: of art may be judged. (No doubt passages of Longinus could be 
re: cited in order to condemn much of D. H. Lawrence, but the 
exercise in quoting them would be unrealistic.) The public can do 
no more than ask that its critics should be people of integrity 
and professional sense and unhindered by unreasonable prejudices. 
It is prejudices that, even if they excite the reader for a day, 
end by eventually destroying his respect for the critic. 


* Printed in THe ListeNER of December 29 


oe 


- envelope) should be sent to the Editor at 35 Marylebone High Street, 


saying about the theatre, films, art exhibitions, literature, 


to Moscow radio’ s oie, aes services on Deceabes 244 
wished a Happy Christmas and good health in the New Year, an 
later given reports of church services held in the Soviet Unio 


‘over the Christmas period. Reports of these services were not 


heard in Moscow’s home service broadcasts. Moscow in English of 
for North America broadcast a message from the Secretary-_ a 


_ General of the Evangelical Baptists of the Soviet Union, which: “s 2 


contained the following : ; yA ~~ 


Once again the Christmas bells will Neinind the world that the | eo 
Prince of Peace was born in Bethlehem . . . But in this glorious _ a i 
season, our happiness will be darkened by the international - id 
situation, Preparations for war are going forward at top speed. 3 
Humanity i is drawing closer to the abyss that may at any moment _ 
become its grave. The sinister Cold War is digging an ever accu 
and wider gulf between the East and the West. Some Churches — Fa 
are still dangerously and unforgivably inactive on that most (ag 

" pressing issue, the expulsion of war from human society. - Se 


The Russian Baptist churchman went on: , he J 
Does not this season summon us, Christians of East and West, 
to concerted efforts to build a world without weapons or wars? - 
There is but one way to build such a world; through universal eee 
and complete disarmament, through the ‘destruction of all me.) 
weapons, conventional and nuclear alike, so that the nations will 
have no means to fight with and disputed issues mal have to bess 
settled in peace, through negotiation. 


Moscow in German for Germany broadcast a “message by the i 
Head of the Latvian Evangelical-Lutheran Church, who said: | Ne. 


Believers are united not only by the Holy Gospel and Christmas Lr. 
carols. Reciprocal meetings and visits play a great part in pro- — noe 
moting a drawing together of men and nations. An Oriental ae. 
saying has it: ‘It is better to see once than to listen a thousand we 
times’, In the year now drawing to a close we had several meet- 
-ings with our brothers in the Faith. Clergymen from the German sige 


Democratic Republic and the Federal Republic. of Germany re 
visited us in Riga and Yelgava. They took part in our services amd 
preached excellent sermons. ... The Latvian Evangelical-Lutheran 
Church sent its representatives to many conferences abroad con- 3 am 
cerned both with theology and the defence of peace. wars yey p 
Moscow home service and, in English for South-East Nels on 
Christmas Eve, commented as follows: 3 ar. s 


In the West the Christmas holidays are in the air, iveciaene i 
is in great demand at the moment: presents have to be bought, — 
everything for the festive dinner has to be laid in—and here the | a) ie 
sad reckonings and reflections start. They are familiar to millions ‘: 
of people in Britain, Italy, France, and the U.S.A. and many 

- other Western countries. Going into one of the New York stores, — - : s 
_ Mary Rogers or John Smith may not know anything about _ 4 
official statistics, but they know from’ their own experience that a 

Prices are skyrocketing. Every Christmas costs more, e cred ei. 


Discussing the explosion of the third French atomic device in 
the Sahara, the press of France showed pride in the French ne : ras 


~ 


such doubts, and pointed out that France was farther chan ever ae 
from sharing American atomic secrets. The sail ee stressed 


mate could not ‘constitute a definitive solution to the probed = 
peace. West German press reaction was critical. The Frank 4 
Allgemeine Zeitung said that, as far as men could judge, - 
would not be able to pursue an independent nuclear stra 
atomic policy in the next fifteen to twenty years. The I 
West German newspaper Frankfurter Rundschau feared 
latest explosion was not calculated to make Africa believ 
West’s desire for disarmament. The newspaper ‘Suede 
Zeitung, recalling the United Nations resolution on nuclea: 
said that the latest explosion confirmed President de i 
tempt for the United Nations: ‘ 
F —Based on ee eion bellected by the B. B.C. Mc 
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IN ‘ LOWLIGHTS OF 1960’ (Home Service), 
ROSE Marie HopGson looked at some of 
the more absurd stories from the year’s 
news. She mentioned some children in Aus- 
tralia who ‘ found a bank robber’s cache of 
£A50,000 hidden in a tea chest under rub- 
bish in a circus depot. This boys’ gang 
took a lot of mumbo-jumbo oaths just like 
grown-ups and swore never to extract more 
than £20 at a time. For months they all 
stuck to their pledge, then one member 
went haywire and lifted £2,000 in a single 
raid. But he found he could not get rid of 
the stuff, even though he bought “all the 
lollies in the world” and gave £700 away 
to school friends. Detectives closed in on 
his tracks. He just wasn’t old enough, poor 
boy; he had no alimony to pay, no yachts 
to fit out, no Stock Exchange membership, 
no art collection. Other members of the 
gang showed more talent. One dished out 
10s. a day peace-and-quiet money to his 
sister; several had boys under £5 contracts 
to carry satchels and do their homework. 

* Meanwhile Russian children were thank- 
ful that the Kremlin at last banned such 
fancy first names for people as ‘“ Nuclear- 
physic” and “Five-Year-Plan ”’, but less pleased that their govern- 
ment was “agin” black jeans. A girl called Inna Shulgina was 
banished to Tashkent in central Asia for taking clothes from 
Western journalists and turning down a job in East Siberia. “I 
cannot go there ”, poor Inna sobbed, “ there is nothing but forests 
and bears ”. 

‘ By February ’, Miss Hodgson said, ‘ 15,000 people all over the 
world had already applied to the Astronomical Council of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences to escape to the Moon. Were these 
applications all caused by a thirst for pure knowledge? I don’t 
think so. Passports and visas are not required for the Moon, so far. 
There are no customs or immigration officers there to date. There 
is no Ellis Island, no branch of Interpol. There may even be no 
giving or being given in marriage on the Moon. 

‘You can also escape underground. A young married couple of 
Chicago emerged from a seven-day trial stay in a deep atomic 
shelter, and announced that they “ came through fine ”. They said 
they did things down there that people wouldn’t ordinarily dream 
of doing, such as reading books! ’ 


MEMORIES OF THE RUSSIAN BALLET 


‘What nostalgic memories’, said ARNOLD HASKELL in a talk in 
the Home Service, ‘ are evoked by hearing a few bars of the music 
of Rimsky-Korsakov’s Schéhérezade suite. They were, so to speak, 
the signature tune of the period of Russian ballet that began on 
July 4, 1933, .at the Alhambra, and ended, with so many other 
things, in 1939. This refrain was hummed and whistled outside 
countless hotels and boarding-houses in Bloomsbury, signal for a 
rendezvous or a request for a mislaid key to be thrown out of the 
window; or merely as the battle cry of a number of teenagers. 

‘This was the great period of the revival of Russian -ballet 
after the death of Diaghilev in 1929, During the first two years, 
the company was almost entirely recruited in Paris from the 
Russian emigration, pupils of the former great Russian ballerinas, 
Preobazhenskaya, Kchessinskaya, and Egorova; but later there 
was a mixture of nationalities, although most of the dancers took 
Russian names, or what they thought were Russian names. 

‘ The first time I travelled with the company was to America 
in 1933. Many of the dancers were aged between fourteen and 
fifteen, and we were accompanied by fourteen mothers, a few 
fathers, and one sister-in-law. Mothers formed alliances and 
counter-alliances, the one object being to secure a role or some 
preferential treatment for their daughers. The rule was that, while 
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You Hear That? 


Members of the de Basil ballet” 
company in a scene from 
Schéhérezade in 1937: the death 
somersault of the Slave (Shabe- | 
levsky). Right: Alexandra Dani- | 
lova and Massine in La Boutique 
Fantasque by Rossini 


Mander-Mitchenson } 
Theatre Collection ; 


they could threaten to call 
their children out on strike 
to within ten minutes of cur- 
tain rise, in fact the per- 
formance must go on. I can 
only remember one excep- 
tion, when one of the 
child dancers threw a spec- 
tacular faint in the costume 
of her role, gaining, she 
thought, victory by a 
knockout. Colonel de Basil, 
the manager, was however, 
ready for that one. Another 
dancer stepped out of the wings in a duplicate costume. 

‘Colonel de Basil thoroughly enjoyed this battle of wits, as we 
all did. The standard of talent was very high indeed, with such 
experienced artists as Massine, Tchernicheva, Danilova, Woizi- 
kovski, the ‘baby ballerinas’ Toumanova, Baronova, and 
Riabouchinska, and the youths Lichine and Eglevsky. In charge 
of them was that magnificent veteran Serge Grigoriev. The 
company made history on that trip, nothing less than the conquest 
of America for ballet, which until then had been considered a very 
inferior vaudeville art. 

‘ My second, more distant, tour of Australia and New Zealand 
took place in 1936. De Basil was staying behind with the main 
company, and had entrusted the tour to two colleagues, men with 
no previous theatrical experience. To complicate matters, he told 
each one separately that he was the boss and had omitted to tell 
the dancers anything at all. This question of leadership was never 
solved, and it is a tribute to the professionalism of the dancers 
that the tour resulted in a major success, especially as there was a 
succession of palace revolutions during which one pretender would 
forbid the other to enter the theatre. 

‘Once again, the tour made ballet history. In every city the 
company played to capacity. There were many who came in 


a Toa 
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hundreds of miles from the outback to be enthralled by an art they 
had never seen before, and to applaud ballets whose names were 
totally unfamiliar. Les Sylphides was a particular favourite with 
many tough up-country characters. At times it was danced in 
a temperature of 120 degrees in the shade, when sun-tanned 
sylphs shed pools of perspiration on the stage. 

‘My last tour of Australia was made in the Munich year of 
1938, with the main company in charge of Victor Dandré, 
widower of the great Pavlova. Fokine accompanied us as choreo- 
grapher. There is one particular event in this tour that I can never 
forget. Our company, consisting, in spite of Russian names, of 
seventeen different nationalities, had landed in Bombay. We were 
received by Madame Menaka, an Indian dancer and teacher, who 
had been a great friend of Pavlova’s. The great Indian dance had 
fallen into decay, and it was the _ 
enthusiasm of the first lady of 
the dance that had started the 
revival that is today in full flood. 
Menaka was one of the pioneers 
in India. That particular day she 
received us in her school and put 
on a_ special demonstration. 
When it was over, the dancers 
got together and in a very short 
time were speaking one lan- 
guage, that of the dance, mim- 
ing, performing steps and talk- 
ing together as if they had 
known one another for years 
instead of for a few hours. 

‘Today is an age of national 
companies based on an Opera 
House. Discipline is greater, 
expediency has given place to 
planning, and it is possible to 
look into the future and to de- 
velop the art. The fun may be 
less, episodes may be less drama- 
tic, and temperament may be 
reserved for the stage, where it 
belongs. The pioneering work 
of the old ambulant ballet 
was tremendous and has laid 
the firm foundations of today. 
The spirit of the ballet re- 
mains, a tremendous force for 
peace and understanding ’. 
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THE PARAGUAYAN THORN FOREST 

OLIVER RUDSTON DE BaER spoke recently in the Home Service 
about a visit to Paraguay, where he went to see the Mennonite 
colony in the Paraguayan Chaco. ‘The Chaco’, he said, ‘is a 
vast thorn forest stretching from the Andes to the Paraguay river. 
Four centuries ago it was described as a great dragon guarding 
the silver mines of Potosi. Cactus, quebracho—the axe-breaker 
tree—and thorn trees of various kinds are all that grow there, 
giving the Chaco a strange and nightmarish beauty; wild life— 
tarantulas, rattlesnakes, hornets, a million kinds of bird, and great 
pumas abound. Thirty years ago 200,000 men died there in a war 
between Paraguay and Bolivia, a large percentage from disease. 
In short, the Chaco is not pleasant. 

“I already knew that in 1927 a group of refugees had come 
from Canada to settle in the Chaco, and I was anxious to see what 
they had done since their arrival. These people were the 
Mennonites, a German-speaking group who had left Canada to 
find freedom to live, and in particular to speak their own 
language, in Paraguay. The Canadians were followed by others 
from Russia in 1930, and yet another group retreated from Russia 
with the German army in 1943 and came to Paraguay in 1948. 
I first met the Mennonites in Bolivia, in a little town called Villa 
Montes, where I was rained in for a fortnight. They ran a small 
trading post there. They brought tannin, hides and edible oil from 
Paraguay, and returned with petrol from Bolivia. This trade is 
carried on with five ex-United States Army lorries, the only 
vehicles which cross the Chaco regularly, Because the road I had 
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Cactus and thorn trees of the Paraguayan Chaco 
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seen on the map was at best no more than a muddy apology, their 
time-table was a little chancy. So I waited. 

“Eventually the five huge lorries rumbled into Villa Montes, 
covered with mud and leaves. The whole town was there to greet 
them with shouts and cheers. They had taken ten days for the 
230-mile journey from the Mennonite colony. When they set off 
for Paraguay again, loaded with their thirty-five tons of petrol, I 
went with them. It was one of the strangest journeys I have ever 
made in my life. I found the Mennonite drivers very odd people. 
To begin with, they spoke Spanish, if at all, badly. Among 
themselves they used a variety of German Platt-Deutsch or dialect 
which was incomprehensible to me, using High German only when 
we spoke together. 

‘There are three Mennonite colonies in the Chaco: Menno, 
Fernheim, and Neuland. [ 
visited them all and found their 
organization and way of life 
much the same. Menno was the 
first colony to be founded by the 
Mennonites from the Winnipeg 
region of Canada. They came 
to the Chaco in 1927 because 
the Canadian government had 
forbidden them to run German- 
speaking schools on Canadian 
territory during the 1914-18 
war. Paraguay was the only 
country which would accept 
them, sick or healthy, and give 
them complete autonomy and 
religious freedom in perpetuity. 

‘ So they came-to the terrible 
Paraguayan thorn forest. During 
the first year an enormous num- 
ber died, but so single-minded 


only a few turned back. They 
were joined later by others 
who had escaped from Russia 
and who formed the Kolonie 
Fernheim, where I now was. 
Although they had the help of 
their co-religionists of Menno, 
they, too, had a terrible time. 
These two colonies between 
. them have a population of about 

8,500. A further colony, Neu- 
: land, was established after 
the war by those who had left Russia with the retreating German 
army. 

“It had, therefore, taken only thirty years to turn this part of the 
terrible thorn forest into what I found, a flourishing, though not 
enormously prosperous, collection of farming villages. 

“The faith of the Mennonites is no more than an unorthodox 
Lutheranism. Their religion embodies rigorous pacifism, baptism 
at the late age of fourteen to sixteen, and a ban on drinking spirits. 
This last is officially observed, but not in fact. I went into 
Fernheim’s only shop, the Co-operative, to ask for some 
Aristocrate, a very light and excellent dry Paraguayan rum. Hands 
were thrown up in horror. “We don’t stock liquor in the 
Mennonite colony ”, I was told. Then one of the men behind the 
counter looked around furtively and said in a low voice: “I can 
tell you where we get it when we want it. Strangers aren’t sup- 
posed to know. Go to the Paraguayan who runs the wireless station 
at the airstrip. He’ll let you have some. It’s smuggled in ”. 

‘The Mennonite colonization of the Chaco must surely be one 
of the great unsung sagas of modern times, and it is a great 
privilege to be able to tell some of the story to people in this 
country. It is one of enormous fortitude—probably impossible to 
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a less narrow-minded people. It is also the story of a far-sighted _ 
and enlightened Paraguayan Government which was able to see the _ 


ultimate value of these people to their country. Both pa 
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are the German Mennonites that ~ 


kept their pledges. I thought the Paraguayans the most delightful = 


people I have ever met. Cheerful, friendly, and intelligent: it ' 
a pleasure to be among them again’. 6) ae 
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The Survival Game : 


By MARTIN WELLS 


ROM the moment that an animal is born it has to make 

decisions. It has to decide which of the things around it 

~ are for eating, and which are to be avoided; when to 

attack and when to run away. The animal is, in effect, 

playing a complicated and potentially very dangerous game with 

its environment, a game in which it must make decisions for 

which the reward is survival and the 

penalty for a mistake discomfort or 
obliteration. 

This is a difficult and unpleasant 
business and few animals would survive 
if they had to start from scratch and learn 
about the world wholly by trial and error, 
for there are far too many possible de- 
cisions which would prove fatal. So we 
find, in practice, that the game is always 
rigged in favour of the young animal in 
one way or another. All species cheat in 
some way. Either the animal is protected 
during the early stages of its learning 
about the world around it, or the know- 
ledge of which way to respond is built 
into its nervous system from the start. 

Let us consider two extreme cases: 
first, our own species, as an example of 
an animal in which responses are wholly, 
or almost wholly, determined by 
individual experience. I have a small son. 
The fact that he has survived to the age 
of two, despite an inquiring mind and for 
all practical purposes no knowledge what- 
ever of the properties of things in the 
world around him, is largely due to con- 
siderable care on the part of his normally 
untidy parents. Since he happened to us 
we clear up. We hide saws and chisels; 
we put away bottles of detergent and the stuff that is sold to 
kill the slugs; we lay ladders flat instead of leaving them propped 
against things; and we shut the garden gate. In short, the boy’s 
opportunities for experiment are kept within limits, so that while 
he is free to learn by experience, we can be fairly sure that he 
is not going to hurt himself really badly. As he learns more 
about the world, we can relax the limits. It is generally accepted 
that the full treatment takes twenty-one years . . . so we have 
another nineteen years to go. 

That is one way of rigging the survival game. The other 
extreme way of fixing the result is to have the right answers to 
all potentially disastrous experiments fitted in at the outset. 
Some animals are indeed built like this:. sea anemones, for 
example. Any sea anemone knows what is edible and what is not. 
It will grasp food with its tentacles and cram it into the mouth. 
It will reject inedible objects and close up when poked. A sea 
anemone does not Jearn to do these things: they are a property 
of the construction of its nervous system. These responses are 
built in from the outset and they are unaltered by individual 
experience. You cannot teach anything to a sea anemone: it just 
does not learn. 

The fact that the animals nevertheless behave sensibly can be 
attributed to what we might call ‘ genetic learning ’, to distinguish 
it from the individual learning that an animal does in the course 
of its own lifetime. Genetic learning is learning by a species as 
a whole, and it is achieved by selection of those members of 
each generation that happen to behave in the right way. Among 

those selected will be two sorts of individuals. There will be 
those that behaved in the right way by chance (the lucky ones); 
and there will be those that behaved in the right way because 


__ they were more or less compelled to do so by their own nervous 


Sea anemone, whose nervous system has ‘the 
right answers to all potentially disastrous experi- 
ments fitted in at the outset’ 


construction. Animals vary, and details of nervous systems vary 
like anything else. The individuals that are the right sort of 
variant survive. And because structural variation is inherited 
from one generation to the next, while good luck is not, the 
animals that behave correctly because they are compelled to do 
so by their own construction will form an increasing proportion 
of the population, and eventually correct 
responses become a built-in feature of 
the species. 

Provided only that there is a sufficient 
rate of variation in the first place, and 
that a species produces enough offspring, 
reliance upon genetic learning is a 
perfectly feasible alternative to the evolu- 
tion of individual intelligence. In fact, in 
some respects it is a better way of cheating 
in the survival game than dependence on 
a combination of individual intelligence 
and parental care. For one thing genetic 
learning avoids wastage. Once the recog- 
nition of a situation becomes’ innate, few 
individuals of a species will be lost be- 
cause they make the wrong choice in any 
potentially fatal decision. In fact, one 
might almost say from this that intelli- 
gence—the capacity for individual 
learning—is a sign that a species is 
incompletely adapted to its environment. 

The snag in the whole business of 
genetic learning is that it depends upon 
a prediction—a prediction that the future 
will more or less exactly resemble the 
past. The more variable individual 
experience is likely to be, the less efficient 
is genetic learning as a means of getting 
over the problems of the survival game. 
And because most animals live in non-uniform environments, 
the details of which are liable to vary from one generation to 
the next, it is not surprising to find that very few species 
indeed depend wholly upon genetic learning. In the great 
majority of animals behaviour is a compound of individual 
experience superimposed upon an inherited bias to behave in par- 
ticular ways. 

This is, after all, what one would expect. Some problems— 
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Moorhen chick following its foster-parent, the bantam hen which incu- 
bated and hatched the egg 
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what to eat, how to build a nest, 
what to do about the opposite 
sex, and which predators to run 
away from—must crop up and 
require the same answer in each 
generation; and there is clearly 
going to be selection of indivi- 
duals biased towards biologi- 
cally correct choices in these 
recurring situations, even if the 
tendency to respond correctly is 
only in some crude form such 
as ‘ when in doubt, duck’. The 
important point is that once 
selection along these lines 
begins, it is only a matter of 
time before recognition and 
reaction become a_ built-in 
property of the nervous system 
of the species concerned. 

We can trace intermediate 
stages in this process in the 
behaviour of animals: cases in 
which animals inherit a tendency to behave in the right way, 
but still have to learn the details by individual experience. Many 
birds, for instance, inherit a framework of the song that they are 
going to sing as adults, and fill in the details after listening to 
others. Again, there is the way in which animals learn to recognize 
their own species. Consider the case of birds, such as ducks or 
moorhens, which are liable to leave the nest very soon after hatch- 
ing. One might expect these birds to recognize their parents auto- 
matically; but they do not. What they do inherit is a strong ten- 
dency to accept the first large moving object that they see as a 
parent; and they learn to recognize that very quickly. Recognition 
of the parent is not automatic, but it is, as it were, almost so. 

Such a process can, of course, go astray. Among the other 
animals that I have living in and out of my house, there is a 
rook, which was brought up by hand after it had fallen out of 
the rookery as a nestling. Evidently this particular rook fell out 
before the process of learning to recognize its parents was com- 
plete, because it is now convinced that it is not a rook: it thinks 
it is human. It despises birds, and as a result, like Catullus’s 
sparrow, it has some biologically rather useless ideas about sex. 

But this sort of thing would not happen in nature. The nestling 
that fell out would die. So that in the normal way an inherited 
tendency towards rapid learning of the details of a situation that 
is innately recognized in outline is as good as innate recognition 
of the complete situation in all its detail. The intermediate con- 
dition is satisfactory because the parents are going to be there 
anyway. They have to feed the brute and keep it warm or it will 
die, and the nestling that recognizes its parents from the word 
“go’ will have no advantage over its brother that has to learn 
to do so. Wholly innate recognition is not necessary and so the 
tendency towards built-in responses is halted before it reaches its 
logical conclusion. 

We find an altogether different state of affairs when we pass 
to things that the animal has to learn to do after it has left its 
parents. Here there is clearly a strong pressure towards innate 
response to recurring situations. It is not surprising to find that 


Cuttlefish (right), an intelligent animal that neglects its 

young: it lays eggs and then goes away and forgets them. 

On the left of the photograph above is a cluster of 
cuttlefish eggs abandoned on the seashore 
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while birds do not in general 
automatically recognize their 
own species, nearly all birds 
instinctively know what to do 
about building a nest. My tame 
rook built a very passable nest; 
the only error that he made was 
that he expected me to go and 
sit in it. 

All this goes to show that the 
possibility of the development 
of individual intelligence—that 
is, the development of capacity 
for individual learning—depends 
on having parents, Parents keep 
experimentation within limits 
until the animal has learnt 
enough as an individual to give 
it a chance of making good on 
its own. Intelligence in animals 
correlates with prolonged paren- 
tal care. This may appear rather 
obvious. Unfortunately, we know 
of at least one large group of highly intelligent animals for which 
this is not true: the cephalopods, the squids, octopuses, and cuttle- 
fish. In the laboratory an octopus or a cuttlefish can be taught to 
distinguish between situations seen or things touched, and its rate 
of learning compares favourably with that of many vertebrates. 
One could place them intellectually somewhere between rats and 
cats, which is a good deal brighter than most birds. Yet cuttlefish 
are animals that shamefully neglect their young. They lay eggs 
and then go away and forget about them. This poses something of 
a problem, for how do young cuttlefish, which as adults depend 
largely on individual learning, survive the first few moves in the 
survival game? How do they learn what to eat and when to 
run away? 

The answer is a rather curious one. It seems that cephalopods 
start life with some built-in recognition of situations. These innate 
responses are at first very restrictive, but they fade as the young 
animals grow up and acquire individual experience. For instance, 
young cuttlefish are surprisingly fussy about what they will try 
to eat—much more so than adults. Very young ones that have just 
hatched refuse to attack anything other than one particular type 
of small shrimp, which is a perfectly safe food. After they have 
done this a number of times they are prepared to try other things, 
and in the end the cuttlefish will occasionally go for almost any- 
thing that moves. The important point is that an innate mechanism 
restricts the scope of activity in the early phases, and it fades out 
as individual experience increases. It is, as it were, a substitute 
for parents. 

So far as learning is concerned this temporary innate 
mechanism achieves the same results by limiting the possibilities 
of experiment. But instead of doing it by having innate responses 
fitted into the parents so that they shall recognize and protect 
their own young, the restrictions aré fitted into the young, one 
generation later, so that it protects itself. As a parent faced with 
a further nineteen years of protective responsibility, I sometimes 
wonder whether the cuttlefish has not evolved a rather better 
answer to the whole problem.—Third Programme 
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Politics of a Philosopher 


MAURICE CRANSTON on Locke’s ‘Two Treatises of Government’ 


N the past twenty years a-great deal has been learned about 

the philosopher Locke. Many of his papers, previously 

obscured from curious eyes, have been recovered, read, 

investigated, published. But no one has ever found the manu- 
script of his central work on political theory: Two Treatises of 
Government. This was a work about which Locke himself was 
extraordinarily secretive. A few days before he died, in 1704, 
he wrote a codicil to his will naming Two Treatises of Govern- 
ment among his anonymous works for the benefit of the Bodleian 
Library. But this is the only 
time we know him to have 
acknowledged it. At other times 
he denied having written the 
book, or evaded questions on 
the subject, and sought to 
conceal his authorship even 
from his closest friends and 
collaborators. 

Yet there is no question of 
Locke’s being ashamed of the 
book. Far from it. In a letter 
written in 1703 to a distant 
cousin who wanted a reading 
list of books on the theory of 
the constitution, Locke recom- 
mended, together with 
Aristotle’s Politics and Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical Polity, ‘a book 
entitled Two Treatises of 
Government’. The same recom- 
mendation is made in Locke’s 
Some Thoughts Concerning 
Reading and Study for a 
Gentleman, written the same 
year, and posthumously pub- 
lished. In his letter to his 
cousin, Locke recommended the 
book especially for its treat- 
ment of one particular problem: 
‘property’, he said, ‘I have 
nowhere found more clearly 
explained ’. In both cases Locke 
referred to the book and 
praised it as if it had been 
written by somebody else, somebody he did not know. 

He had no need to be modest. The judgment of posterity 
coincides with his own; the Two Treatises of Government is one 
of the classics—the none too numerous classics—of political 
philosophy. But there was one thing about the book which 
certainly displeased the author, and that was the manner in which 
it had been printed. On the single occasion when he did acknow- 
ledge it, Locke wrote of ‘ Two Treatises of Government, whereof 
Mr. Churchill has published several editions, but all very 
incorrect’. This Mr, Churchill was Awnsham Churchill, the 
celebrated bookseller, and a good friend of Locke’s, if also a 
friend who got on Locke’s nerves, as only publishers can get on 
authors’ nerves. Locke used to speak bitterly about ‘ printers, 
binders, sellers, and others that made a trade and gain’ out of 
books: to tell the truth it was this impatience with the trade and 
its ways, rather than his abstract love of liberty, which prompted 
Locke to do what he did in his later years to uphold the freedom 
of the press. Perhaps, like many another celibate scholar, he 
became rather fussy as he grew older; demanding, indeed 
expecting, a standard of accuracy which no printing works in his 
time could achieve. But he had some cause for complaint; and 
the world has had to wait a very long time for anything which 


John Locke (1623-1704): a portrait by Sir Godfrey Kneller 
By courtesy of the Royal Society Locke’s 


could reasonably be considered a definitive edition of his Two 
Treatises. 

Locke made the preparations for such a definitive edition. 
Towards the end of his life he corrected a copy of one printed 
version in minute detail. It seems that he intended to carry out 
this process in duplicate on a copy of the third edition dated 
1698. For there exists, in the library of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, such a copy of the book with corrections in Locke’s own 
hand on the first few pages, and further corrections throughout 
in the hand of Locke’s last 
secretary and amanuensis, 
Pierre Coste. Presumably Pierre 
Coste must have reproduced 
these corrections from a master 
copy corrected in full by Locke 
himself. That master copy has 
disappeared. So the copy on 
which his secretary worked is 
the nearest we can get to that 
perfected version which Locke 
intended to leave behind him. 
This text has been published at 
long last in an edition* pre- 
pared by Mr. Peter Laslett of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The appearance of this book 
is something more than a biblio- 
graphical event; and its interest 
is by no means confined to 
Locke’s own text. The editor’s 
introduction is itself an essay 
of the first importance. In the 
ten years during which he 
has been at work on the edition, 
Mr. Laslett has made several 
remarkable discoveries about 
Locke’s career as a political 
theorist; and in clearing up 
some of the mysteries which 
surround the book, he has 
thrown a great deal of light om 
the author. 

Several wrong ideas about 
Two Treatises have 
needed to be corrected. First there is the idea, once universally 
established, that the book was written to justify the Glorious 
Revolution of 1688. It is true that Locke was, to some extent, 
concerned to justify that revolution. He had been turned out of 
his place at Oxford by Charles II on a charge of disaffection; and 
throughout the reign of James II he had been a refugee in 
Holland. He returned to England in February of 1689—in 1689, 
that is, by the new style of calendar—in the company of the 
Princess of Orange, who was afterwards Queen Mary II. Locke 
was certainly a supporter, and a champion, of the Revolution, and 
in the preface to the reader which appeared in the book when it 
was published towards the end of 1689 Locke expressed the hope 
that his argument was ‘ sufficient to establish the throne of our 
great restorer, our present King William, to make good his title 
in the consent of the people, which being the only one of all | 
lawful governments, he has more fully and clearly than any 
Prince in Christendom ’. 

This famous passage has led historians to speak of Locke’s 
Two Treatises as a piece d’occasion, prompted by the Glorious 
Revolution. But this is a mistake; and no one has done more 
than Peter Laslett to show how great a mistake it is, The fact that 
Locke’s book, being published when it was, did serve in the event 
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with that intention. In fact, one has o1 ) read Locke’ s preface 

carefully to realize that the book must have had a longer and 

more complex history; for Locke’s first words to the reader are: 
Thou hast here the beginning and the end of a discourse 

- concerning government; what Fate has otherwise disposed of the 

Papers that should have filled up the middle, and were more 

than all the rest, ’tis not worth while to tell thee. 

Mr. Laslett has now succeeded in putting a different date on 
Locke’s Two Treatises. He demonstrates that the book was 
written something like ten years before the Glorious Revolution. 
And this is a much more interesting date. The book remains a 
piece d’occasion, as the textbooks call it; only it becomes a piece 
of a different occasion. It is revealed as something written not to 
justify a revolution which had already taken place but to set 
forth the argument for a revolution which was being planned. It 
does not belong to the settled years of the reign of William and 
Mary, but to the perilous years of the Protestant Plot against 
Charles II. The Two Treatises of Government, when it was first 
written, was a seditious and inflammatory document. 


’ But to speak of the book as a polemical tract is not to 


diminish in any way its claim to be a work of philosophy. 
The best political philosophy, from the Republic of Plato to 
the Open Society of Professor Popper, has been written by men 
who were worried about the way the world was going, and who 
wanted urgently to change its direction. Locke’s work is both 
theoretical and didactic. He passes from the particular problem 
of his own duty to his own King to the general problem of any 
man’s duty to any Sovereign, and so to the problems of duty 
and sovereignty at the highest level of abstraction. If Locke’s 
own dilemma was peculiar to his own time and place, his method — 
of. dealing with it entailed the working out of principles of 
universal validity; it is this which makes him a philosopher; and 


‘it is also this which makes what he had to say of such interest 


and importance to people in other situations, to the Americans 
under George III, to the French under the Bourbon Kings, to 
the Italians under the Austrians—in fact to everyone who has 
reason to wonder why he should obey the ruler under whom he 
finds himself a subject. And since more and more people have 
been asking themselves this question in the 270 years since Locke 
published his Treatises the book has never grown stale. 


Hazardous Occupation 

To philosophize, to question, and thus, necessarily, to doubt 
has often been a hazardous occupation. For many of Locke’s 
contemporaries there was no problem of political obedience. God 
had commanded men to obey their earthly rulers, and that-was 
the end of the matter. To question God’s commands was 
blasphemous. Locke’s reply to this was to investigate the origin 
of human governments; and the conclusion he came to was that 
earthly rulers did not derive their authority from God at all, but 
from contracts made by men themselves. 

There was a time, Locke said, when men lived in a state of 
nature, with only the moral or natural law of God to rule them. 
But with the growth of society there came also the awareness of 
a need for someone to maintain law and order, and to regulate 
the institution of property by judging between conflicting ‘claims; 
and so, for the better preservation of their lives, liberties and 
estates, men set up earthly rulers. The right of a ruler to govern 
other men was thus, au fond, a trust; and those who gave a ruler 
his authority had the right, if he betrayed his trust, to take his 
authority away. It is because he makes this point so plainly that 
the dating of Locke’s book is so important. Upholding the right 
of popular rebellion was 2 very different thing during the reign 
of Charles II from what it became under the Orange Monarchy, 
which owed its very origin to popular rebellion. Algernon Sydney, 
who wrote in the time of Charles II his Discourses Concerning 
Government (with conclusions very like Locke’s), was arrested 
and beheaded. 

This brings us to another odd idea about Locke which held 
sway in the public mind until quite recently. Every reader of 
history knows that Anthony -Ashley Cooper, first Earl of 


_ Shaftesbury, tried to ensure a Protestant succession to the English 
_ throne by excluding the Catholic James Stuart, Duke of York, 
ree ester Saceeeel bis brochcn GO Snalicabury Beis 


_ Monmouth, his heir in place of the Duke of York. The plot 


ada Shs attempts to 
Catholic Duke i ‘het of ’ Parliament. Shaftesbury, be 
frustrated in his efforts to uphold what he conside! ; 


by 1682 he was trying to raise a rebel erniy to poe 
by force, and make the King’s illegitimate son, the Duke 


discovered, and nipped; and_ Shaftesbury fled. to _— where 
soon afterwards he died. ‘ 


Shaftesbury’ - Physician cage aR 

Locke had been close to Shaftesbury fox some fifteen youl 
that is, since 1668, when he turned aside his career as an ye <i 
don. to live in Shaftesbury’s house in London. Locke began as 
his domestic physician, but he was soon caught up in Shaftesbur 
life as a parliamentary leader. As much has been common. kno 
- ledge for generations. But what has been obscured is Locke’s 
connexion with Shaftesbury’s revolutionary activities and with. 
those of his Whig disciples who outlived him. Locke himself — a 
denied the connexion; and his admirers have taken his word for Fa. 
it. The traditional story is that Locke was Shaftesbury’s aide Be 
while Shaftesbury’s activities were constitutional, but that he had fer. 
nothing to do with Shaftesbury’s conspiracies. 

. This story is not on the face of it easily aaa (okies 
colleagues at Oxford did not believe it. I did not believe it myself ve 
when I set out some years ago to write a biography of Locke. 
Evidence was hard to come by. Conspirators in general do not > = 
preserve evidence; and Locke in particular was the least open, “5 
the least candid of men by nature. But the evidence one could find 
all told against the myth of Locke’s political innocence. For — aah ug 
example, in a letter he wrote from Holland in December 1684 
to the Earl of Pembroke, who was not a stranger but a personal ad 
friend, Locke said of the known Monmouth conspirators: ‘I 
would assure your lordship with the truth I would speak with my a 
last breath I never saw them out of England, nor in so long a eth 
time before I left’. ee 

His ‘ last breath ’, ”, indeed! Locke’s own journal proves that the — Se 
truth was quite otherwise: SNe dames of “Thomas Dare, Isaac bate 
Hayes, and other Monmouthites appear several times in his own T-Ahe 
handwriting; and the record shows not only that Locke saw them * 
in Holland but that he had money dealings with them also. Evi- ees 
dence of this kind made me, as I have said, suspicious. Mr. Laslett = 
is even more suspicious. He thinks that Locke was more deeply — cas 
implicated in the Monmouth rebellion than I would allow; and La: 
he has detected certain things which escaped my notice. == ie: 

Among other things, Mr. Laslett has spotted the fact that Locke e) 
was at Cassiobury, the seat of the Earl of Essex, on ee 1s oe 
1682, when a meeting of the Whig leaders was prea atthe 


Shaftesbury’s company. What is more interesting i 

again—alone—after Shaftesbury’s death; he was at Lord Essex’s — 

house on April 24, 1683, ‘at the very time’ C uot here from ; 
tire 


way for the Assassination, or Rye House plot’. 


The Years in Holland — 


fled. Aopen aiid neitiabe the ‘mcnenceiek ok oem 
Treatises on Government with him. What happened to it 
Locke’s five years in Holland is a matter for conjecture. 
has put forward a very ingenious 
manuscript with folio volume De Morbo Gallico to which 
made several arch and ambiguous references in letters fi 
to his friends and political sympathizers at home. _ 
De Morbo Gallico, meaning ‘ of syphilis’, may seem a 
sort of code word; but it is one of the striking, odd 
Locke that he was much given to the use of somewhat 


oe 
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. mysterious habits. He modified a shorthand system for the pur- 
poses of concealment; he cut signatures from letters he preserved 
and at least once he used invisible ink. Some of this furtiveness 
was sensible enough. Some of it served to add a touch of romance 
to Locke’s relations with his women friends, a formidable lot of 
dons’ blue-stocking daughters. But because Locke was sometimes 
secretive for a good reason, and sometimes neurotically secretive, 
and sometimes perhaps secretive for fun, it is difficult to make 
out what his motives were at certain crucial moments of his life. 

It is only too understandable that he should wish to conceal 
his authorship of the Two Treatises of Government at a time 
when such writings were dangerous; but why should he wish to 
deny it at a time when the book was universally esteemed, when 
authority, and the world in general, was eager only to congratu- 
late the author? Were the habits of concealment by this time so 
deep seated that the old bachelor could not shake them off? 

Mr. Laslett puts forward two suggestions which he thinks might 
help to explain Locke’s reluctance to acknowledge the book. I 
must admit-I am not quite persuaded by either. First, Mr. Laslett 
suggests that Locke may have been afraid that the monarchy of 
William and Mary might not last. Of course, there was always a 
chance that the Jacobites might come back; but I can find no 
evidence that Locke ever thought this at all likely. In fact, for a 
man of little natural confidence, he appears to have been remark- 
ably sure of the stability of the revolution settlement. Mr. Laslett’s 
second suggestion seems to me no more compelling. There is a 
marked logical inconsistency between the concept of Natural Law, 
which is vital to Locke’s argument in the Two Treatises, and the 
central argument of the Essay Concerning Human Understanding, 
which was a book Locke did recognize, and on which his world- 
wide fame was based. Mr. Laslett thinks Locke was conscious of, 
and embarrassed by, this incompatibility. I do not. For the same 
inconsistency can be found within the Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding itself, where on one page the author proclaims 
the existence of a rationally discernible moral law and on another 


The Funetion of 
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HE concert, good, bad, or indifferent, is over, the 
audience makes its way out of the hall, and so home. 
Those of them whose interest has been aroused by a 
new work may be heard to wonder what the critics will 
Say, especially if the work has been coldly received; others may 
have a special interest in the artists concerned and may be roused 
to indignation if a soloist, a conductor, or an orchestra, or all 
three, whom they admire, are roughly handled in the newspapers 
. the next morning, or—though less likely, given the sporting 
‘ instincts of the British people—be equally indignant if they are 
: unduly praised. One thing is certain. Almost everyone in the 
audience will have been a critic at that concert—a critic, that is, 
of some sort—delivering in rare cases a considered opinion, or 
more frequently a generalization based on a personal reaction. 
Thus new works are summed up in adjectives such as ‘ ghastly ’, 
* delightful ’, ‘ thrilling’; and performers in much the same sort 
of way. 
The audience has paid its money and is entitled to say what 
it feels, or thinks; but it is not entitled, obviously, to have its 


an hour at most for the purpose: and 
be cut, and at any rate must be brief, and 
telephone may appear with all sorts of odd misprints. 
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page he maintains that ethical concepts are analysable in terms of 
pleasure and pain. 

The motive for Locke’s continued refusal to acknowledge the 
Two Treatises remains, to my mind, an enigma; but now that we 
know when he wrote it, and the circumstances under which he 
wrote it, he becomes, on the whole, a more understandable and, 
I think, more admirable person than he has been represented in 
the past. Far from being a cloistered academic, or a mere philo- 
sopher or theorist in the narrow sense of those words, Locke 
can now be seen as a man who accepted the responsibilities of 
the intellectual, who had positive convictions of his own, and 
worked together with men of practical affairs, Here is Mr. 
Laslett’s ‘ character ’ of Locke: 


Obviously fascinated by the consummate effectiveness of all that 
Shaftesbury thought and wrote, said and did; anxious, perhaps 
over-anxious, to identify himself with the power he wielded, Locke 
could not bring himself to share his whole personality with the 
politicians. There is a hint here of his uneasiness about their lack 
of scruple, and the dusty triviality of political activity day by 
day. But this was not the inner reason why he held himself back; 
why he kept up his Oxford career while it lasted, paying token 
visits there in the summer when the great men were in the coun- 
try, or insisting on his separate personality as a doctor and a 
thinker. He never overcame his inhibitions, although his situation 
in the sixteen-nineties made it possible for him to do what he 
wanted in spite of them. Wonderfully quick and effective as an 
expository talker and writer, a genius in the calm clarity with 
which he could see the shape of complicated things, he was not a 
man who could lose himself in the act of political doing, or even 
of intellectual creation. His was an effectiveness at one remove; 
a power to fascinate men of action, and in his last years he enjoyed 
the full directive influence it gave him. 


The Locke of Peter Laslett’s portrait is a different man from 
the Locke of popular tradition; but I think that anyone who has 
looked into the biographical material made available in recent 
years will be inclined to agree that it is a true one. 

—Third Programme 


Musie Criticism 


the second of three talks* 


A few of the daily newspapers will allow their critics space for 
a short article on some current topic once, or perhaps twice, a week 

The music critic has a special responsibility to cover every- 
thing he reasonably can. He is a chronicler: and the daily 
newspapers will be searched by future musical historians for 
facts—for dates of first performances, etc.—as well as for 
opinions. The critic is, therefore, a chronicler and a critic; as 
a critic, one who judges, it falls to him to do all he can to insist 
on high standards of performance, for even distinguished artists 
can on occasion become careless and need to be reminded of 
the fact. 

A great deal of a music critic’s daily work is of a routine kind. 
One may wonder what enables him to survive the daily round, 
week by week, concert after concert, the same work after the 
same work; it is an ordeal that does not fall to the lot of any 
other kind of critic, Here is one man’s account: 

My first duty was to report on concerts and new compositions. 

. . . My dislike for this work is intense. I can never read an 

announcement of a new production without feeling a discomfort 

that becomes acute and only vanishes when I have written my 
notice. This task that never ends now poisons my life, Yet, apart 
from the fee it brings me, I cannot give it up without finding 
myself unarmed against the fury and hatred my writings have 
evoked. How many circumlocutions have I not used to avoid the 
plain truth, what miserable compromises I have been forced to 
accept. ... They speak of me as being fanatical, severe and con- 
temptuous. If I were to say what I really think it would soon be 
found that the bed of nettles which, it is said, I have made for 
my victims is a bed of roses in comparison with the grid on 

which I would have them roasted. The only compensation I 

derive from my press work is that it gives me an opening for the 


The Function of Literary Criticism’ by Richard Hoggart was published in Tue Listener of December 29; John Fernald’s talk on dramatic criticism will appear 
a? pext week 


expression of my aspirations. tow 
beautiful. In his admirable C. 
said many excellent things about « 
while noting errors and wrongs commit 


porary criticism. But 
by critics, he has not 


’ laid enough stress on the value of those critics who are honour- — 


_ able: nor has he taken into account their secret sorrows. 


There speaks, with bitterness certainly, but with the idealism 
that kept him going, the fiery spirit of Hector Berlioz, one of 
the few great composers who was also a great writer. 


Critics on Their Profession _ 

What view of their profession do our critics take today? We 
can discover this from a symposium, Music Critics and Musical 
Criticism, which appeared last April in The Musical Times; it 
was contributed to by all the critics of the London daily news- 
papers. Frank Howes, who recently retired from the position of 
chief music critic of The Times, wrote: 

We are at once public relations officers, news-getters and 
disseminators, participators in a never-ending discussion of values, 
and catalysts of public opinion. 

Martin Cooper, chief music critic of the Daily Telegraph, was 
more expansive. He wrote: 

The music critic belongs equally to two different worlds, to 
music and to literature: and he must possess two equally deve- 
loped sensibilities, receptive towards music and creative in words. 
He is vicariously preacher, chronicler, exegete and commentator: 
a looking-glass for composers, who often complain that he 
distorts their images—and a vicarious sensibility for the public, 
which relies on him perhaps more than it knows. He should 
know something about all music and all about some. His sym- 
pathies must be wide. . . . This paragon must send in his neatly 
tailored copy punctually to a deadline. His intelligence, wit and 
sensibility must function at stated times and in stated places, 
regularly and often. On five nights out of the seven he must 
confect miracles of aesthetic penetration and literary compression, 
and season them with charity and good humour all in less than 
forty minutes. A vocation? Presumably—or an obsession! 

Other writers in this excellent survey added that the critic should 
have an open mind, a clear head, a warm heart, not neglect 
minor composers, be a good missionary for music—especially 
contemporary music. A paragon indeed! 

One thing, at least, which the music critic of today has rarely to 
face is the sort of disfigurement of the classics that was common in 
the nineteenth century. Musicology has seen to that. Late nine- 
teenth-century and twentieth-century musicology is really a new 
science concerned with theory, composition, performance, 
acoustics, aesthetics, history, interpretation and its traditions, 


ethnology, and many other things. Conductors, instrumentalists 


and, above all, vocalists may, and do, ignore some of the findings 
of musicology that concern performance. But the things that 
enraged Berlioz are no longer perpetrated—cuts in Beethoven’s 
symphonies, operas such as The Magic Flute or Der Freischitz 
stuffed with ballets or interpolated music from other sources. 
‘Die’, Berlioz screamed at these vandals, ‘be scorned and spat 
upon, be cursed ’. 


Fury from Shaw 


Critics do not express themselves in such ieilodetsttic terms 
nowadays: but Bernard Shaw was roused to a not dissimilar fury 
by careless performance or unworthy works. He wrote: 

People have pointed out evidences of personal feeling in my 
notices as if they were accusing me of a misdemeanour, not 
knowing that a criticism written without p2rsonal feeling is not 
worth reading. It is the capacity of making good and bad art a 
personal matter, that makes a man a critic. The artist who 
accounts for my disparagement by alleging personal animosity on 
my part is quite right: when people do less than their best . 

I hate them, loathe them, detest them, long to tear them limb 

from limb and strew them i in gobbets about the stage or platform. 
How Berlioz would have loved that! 

We have to accept the fact that all critics, because of their 
personal reactions, have blind spots. But when we investigate the 
reason for that in regard to the past, we find that it often lies in 
a failure to think historically when making value judgments, To 
think historically does not necessarily make good what is dull 


_ or bad: but it explains the limitations of a judgment based 
“s * At these points in the talk musical examples were played ‘ 


no—‘ That’, he said, ‘is a jest’. By implication, therefor 
condemned all the great fifteenth and sixteenth-century masters 
of polyphony. In this particular i instance, however, he was aiindaaes e 4 
to a purely chordal piece by Palestrina, the Improperia or ecw 
‘ Reproaches ’ sung on Good Friday in the Sistine Chapel*. i ee - 
There are indeed only a few chords and suspensions in this  -— 
work; but Berlioz entirely missed the marvellous economy of as 
means to produce such a moving result; he missed the liturgical 
fitness of the music to the words: ‘O my people, what have I — ay 
done to you or in what way have I saddened you? ’ He apparently as te. 
had little feeling for the linear beauty, as well as the vertical — 


- beauty, of Palestrina’s art; he ignored his wonderful treatment of ta 


dissonance and the reasons for it. In a word, he regarded 
Palestrina with the eyes of a revolutionary composer of the | fag 
nineteenth century. No, the critic has to be aware of the 
traditions and compositional methods of the past. Also he has to te 
be well read in various traditions of performance in the past: let 

us say the treatment of the ornaments in Bach or Couperin, or,a@ 
very familiar example, the habit of double-dotting in Handel. ee. 

That is to say, a dotted crotchet before a quaver should be played — 

as double-dotted, the quaver therefore becoming a semiquaver. 

The critic must accordingly be able to discriminate between, = ae 
us say, two versions of the Overture to Messiah and show as 
that he knows what the tradition was, whichever version he may 
approve of*. é oh. shi 


Is There an Objective Standard? | a et 

We come now to the main problems of music criticism. First; 
is there really such a thing as an objective standard; cana critic 
be impartial; what are his standards anyway and how does he come 
by them? The Morning Post was the first British daily newspaper 
to give systematic reports of plays and concerts, but The Times 
seems to have been the first to employ a professionally trained — 
music critic. J. W. Davison held this post from 1846 to 1879, and 
H. F. Chorley that of music critic to the weekly Athenaeum for — 
almost the same period. These men have been described as 
weighty, solid, and conservative experts, Their worship of 
Mendelssohn made them grossly unfair to Schumann, and their 
love of Rossini, whom they saw as revolutionizing Italian opera, 
equally unfair to Verdi, whom they considered vulgar. They — 
admired Meyerbeer. These men were not fools; they could write, M 
they were good journalists. But it is baffling to find a serious critic 
writing such a paragraph as this on Schubert: 7 

All Paris has been in a state of amazement at the posthumous ‘ 

diligence of the song-writer F. Schubert who, while one would © 

think his ashes repose in peace at Vienna, is still making eternal — 

new songs and putting drawing-rooms in commotion. at ot: 


That was Davison writing in 1839, eleven years after Schubert’s we 
death. The most he allowed Schubert was a few good songs. — i 
It is much more understandable that these two influential — 
men detested Wagner. Chorley, becoming almost hysterical, wrote, — at 
in a long polemic against Tannhduser: ‘I have never been ae 4 
blanked, pained, wearied, insulted even (the word is not too a 
strong) by a work of pretension as by this Tannhduser’. Davison, _ 
for his part, thought the Overture a piece of vapid rodomon- 
tade, a pompous and empty commonplace which would do v + 
for a pantomime. 
Now here is another criticism, also about Tannhduser: — 
; I am of the firm opinion that it is the finest thing ai 
in grand opera in at least twelve years, that it is the 
significant thing since The Huguenots and just as epoch-makir 
_in its time as were The Huguenots, aye Freischiitz and L 
Giovanni, each for its respective period of musical history. 
These words come: in. a geenacticalcenstyaes at aaa 
written by the great German critic Eduard Hanslick. He be 
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ement. One has also to allow for national prejudices and tem- 
erament. Thus, French and German critics and public have no 
use for Sibelius or Vaughan Williams, just as some of our critics, 
until fairly recently, had little use for Bruckner and Mahler, 
~ whom they dismissed as tedious or overblown. But all attempts 
to establish absolutely objective, unchallengeable standards must 
Sas Ernest Newman did his best to prove that there were such 
_ standards in his most entertaining and brilliant book The Music 
_ Critic’s Holiday, but he did not succeed. He tried to show among 
_ other things that no composer was ever ahead of his time. That 
‘is perfectly true in a qualified sense. There are always champions 
at hand, the ‘passionate few’ whom Arnold Bennett thought 
Pine true ‘prophets. We can say now that the past is fairly securely 
___. estimated—as far as Strauss and Debussy. But it is very revealing 
to read criticisms of the past and to see how fallible critics’ 
ppement can be. ‘ 


Experience of Great Performances 

What are a critic’s standards of judgment: how does he tell 
bad from good, as he hears it? One facet of his standards can be 
fairly easily described. Standards of performance are largely 
formed by the critic’s experience of great performances, or by 
his imagining what a great performance should be like if he has 
never heard one, from a close study of the score. To write 
_ about a performance is the easiest of the critic’s tasks: to write 
about a new work or even an old one is most difficult of all 
because music begins where words end. To the ordinary music 
lover, technical analysis is of small use—he simply cannot 
_ understand it; and therefore he can only be helped by a critic 

with a readable style who can write clearly, who can draw on 

intuition and imagination, supported of course by a knowledge 

of the facts. Thus I was brought up to dismiss I] Trovatore as 
_ barrel-organ music of little value—vulgar, as Chorley and Davison 
would have said. Having it analysed would have been no help. 

Here is criticism with the facts, imagination, intuition: 

Il Trovatore is, in fact, unique among the works of its own 
composer and its own country. It has tragic power, poignant 

~ melancholy, impetuous vigour, and a sweet and intense pathos 
that never loses its dignity. It is swift in action and perfectly 

_ homogeneous in atmosphere and feeling. It is absolutely void of 

intellectual interest: the appeal is to the instincts and the senses 

all through . . . the very orchestra is silenced as to every sound 
that has the irritant quality that awakens thought. 

That is Bernard Shaw writing in Music in London 1888-9, 
and it seems to me uniquely perceptive and revealing comment. 

- And here is a German critic, Ludwig Speidel, ‘the old lion of 
Viennese critics’, on The Magic Flute: ; 

After all these other works, for which he paid with his soul, 
he could still create The Magic Flute, the first German opera, 
and perhaps the last. To be so popular and at the same time 
so profound, to set the priest beside the merry-Andrew, and to 

combine playful quips with Dante-esque greatness—in the 
~ musical-dramatic realm until now 7 oe has been capable 
Rot such an achievement. 


and that cffttetemn appeared in a daily 


} _ Missionary for the Present 

___ The critic must be a missionary both for the past and for the 
D present—indeed, especially for the present. It is not enough, 
it is an evasion, merely to describe in a merely factual way a 
mtemporary work. He must make some kind of reasoned 
dgment, right or wrong. Here the weekly or monthly critic 
‘in a strong position because he has plenty of time to think 
er his criticism and formulate it properly. The daily critic 
tom to make a snap judgment and is therefore much more likely 

to be unfair or wrong. + 

e last really great rumpus in criticism occurred in May 
at the first performance of Stravinsky’s ballet Le Sacre du 


coe 


on important points among critics than dis- 


h the greatest “enth 
sed, and imitated anim: 


tiara askew, the old Countess 
and shouted, red in the face: “It is the first time in sixty years. 
that anyone has dared to make a fool of me”’. Good for 


: Stravinsky. 
It is an old story. Schénberg experienced it, and so did 
Webern, and so did lesser men such as Puccini. But there were — 


always those, the passionate few, among critics and audiences, 
who saw something at least of what the composer was aiming 


at and did not try to re-write his score for him. But I must 


quote Shaw once more: 

Never in my life have I penned an impartial criticism—I 
hope I never may . . . there is no more dishonest and insufferable 
affectation than the infernal, abstract, judicially authoritative air 
of an ex cathedra criticism . . . 

Shaw pleaded for sincerity of expression, not only of the 
critic’s opinion but of the mood in which that opinion was 
formed: ; 

We cannot get away from the critic’s tempers, his impatience, 
his soreness, his friendships, his spite, his enthusiasms (amatory 
and other), his very politics and religion. 

What are we left with? With this important point: how much 
does music matter to any audience? If the critic’s readers hear 
music only as sensuously and emotionally satisfying they will 
soon fall out with him. If they have no conception of music 
as thought, as a language, of form as the organization of material, 
however novel, they will soon be unable to follow him. If they 
make the fatal mistake of taking their favourite composers as a 
yardstick to judge others by they will never come to terms with 
the music of their own time. They must learn to trust the critic 
they follow and assume he is a well-informed, well-read, 
inquisitive, fair, enthusiastic, and imaginative person, whatever 
his limitations. It is a supreme virtue of good criticism that it 
can be read and learnt from, even when the works and the artists 
discussed may be wholly unfamiliar. We detect the note of truth. 
That is why Shaw’s volumes have such an appeal. To my mind 
he is as near to the perfect music critic for the ordinary person 
as anyone ever has been. Of course he had his blind spots— 
Brahms, for example—but I do wish we had more like him today. 

—Network Three 


Chaconne for 
Unaccompanied Violin 


Here 
walls are cool 
and coolness is 
the firm exclusion of a day 
that burns and beats 
dances at thresholds 
and defies 
this moving well 
content 
with the ripple-run 
reflected 
in a core of shade. 
This 
is the measure 
of a solitude 
to feel 
resisting 
all that eludes its scope 
and recognize 
that music 
which awaits 
the permissive gesture 
to invade 
and carry the single voice against its wave. 
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URING the fourteen months I spent recently in 
Germany, I had occasion from time to time to cross 

over to the East; and through these visits I was able to 

learn at close quarters something of what it can mean 

to be a Christian living in a Communist society. It was driven 
home to me that none of the current images in Western minds, 
which I at any rate had come across, really corresponds to the 
situation or the problems it raises. To try to understand these 
realities is not merely an interesting intellectual exercise in 
politics and religion, but from the Christian standpoint a funda- 

- mental duty. For if we fail rightly to envisage the situation and 


the response which Christians in the Communist world make to — 


it, it is neither possible for us to share their insights nor to help 
them in their problems. We shall find ourselves either damning 
them out of hand or feeling sorry for them; we should do so 
wrongly and for the wrong reasons. 


Fundamental Questions 

The questions which arise here are fundamental for all 
Christians, in whatever kind of society they live. One might 
simply ask: In what ways can a Christian identify himself with 
any social and political system, falling in with its prevalent pat- 
terns of thought and behaviour? If compliance is possible in 
England, is it also isle in Russia? If in America, why not in 
East Germany? 


I take it to be a symptom of our basic attitude in the West 


that the word ‘ fellow-traveller’ has come to mean someone who, 

if he were candid, would admit to being a Communist. On both 
sides of the political divide there are some Christians who can 
with justice be called fellow-travellers in this sense. I am not 
concerned here with their position or with how they propose 
to justify it. I regard it as axiomatic that the overriding allegiance 
of Christians is to Christ and his Church. But having said this, 
I must also say at once that to many Christians, to some in the 

_East and probably to the majority in the West, Christianity has 
become almost inseparable from whatever they understand by the 
“Western way of life ’. These too are ‘ fellow-travellers ’. Christian 
living in the Communist part of the world as everywhere else 
depends for its content on him who said of himself: ‘I am among 
you as one that serveth’. The servant of all who suffers, is, for 
the Christian, the prototype of Man. 

In ecumenical circles, for example, among officials of the World 
Council of Churches, much is known about the witness of 
Christians on the ‘ other side’. But for most people in the West 
the image is simple in outline, an outline of suppression and perse- 
cution on the one hand, of impotence and perhaps of stoic patience 
on the other. We imagine a silent Church in chains, awaiting the 
hour of either liberation or crucifixion. This is certainly not what 
I saw myself, and it looks to me very much like a cold-war image 
that runs true to pattern. Two of the heresies giving rise to this 
distorted image are worth examining. 

There is, first, the ecclesiastical theory of an institutionalized 
Christianity which claims—to use a term current among some 
theologians—to embody the ‘ essence’ of Christ himself. Such a 
‘high’ doctrine—rightly, I believe—recognizes the Church to be 
a historical extension of the Incarnation. But this basic truth goes 
wrong when it is divorced from the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
A mechanical theory then begins to apply, which imputes divine 
authority to an institution of men, even when that institution is 
evidently not doing the will of God. : 


The logical expression of this theory is to confront Communism 
with a monolithic institution. When it does so, the Church 


presents Communism with a powerful yet vulnerable enemy. If 
within. the Christian family it is the Roman Catholic Church 
- which is most tempted to do this, it is often only because other 
; Churches lack the inner cohesion. Clearly, this does not solve any 


as the guardian in chief. Yet none of these things—taken 


based on dialectical materialism. They must assume that in suc: 
_a society Christians are bound to form an active or passive — 


_ do question the soundness of their theological pees «aati 
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potions for the jndividuall aes Catholic, who is as ‘muc ae 
bound to love his enemy as any other Christian. But at least he a -. 
is told who his enemy is. Yet even this breaks down in situations 
of genuine encounter: did not the worker priests of the Mission eae 
de France come to recognize their friends, Christ’s friends, in their — ca 
Marxist fellow-workers? The experiment was suppressed ; perhaps — rel: 
because the institution felt unable to stand the strain at this level. 
I would say that the experience of the French priests is repeating — : 
itself today in a variety of situations in eastern Europe. pie 
The other heresy uses Christianity in the service of an ideology. a 
A moral value is imposed on Western liberal capitalist society; S a 
this is then identified with ‘the Christian tradition’; 3; in this a 
process the person of Christ is reduced to an irrelevant object of 
piety; and the sum total of this is called the Christian way of life. 
The word ‘ Western’ may be freely substituted for the word ~ 
* Christian ’ 3 and on the other side of the Atlantic the word — ~ 


‘ American’ sometimes does duty for both. Those who argue ‘that 7 


the political victory of Communism over the so-called ‘Free 
World’ would put an end to Christianity must have an institution — 

in mind—the Church of Rome, the Church of England or some ee 
other, or all of them; or else what is threatened is our social, 
economic—yes, and religious—way of life, of which, it is interest- — 
ing to note, the Moral Rearmament Movement has set itself up 


separately or together—is identifiable with the Body of Christ 
the living Church against which the gates of Hell shall not ret a 
The basic heresy of defeatism fails to recognize that those things — z 
which Communism might indeed destroy are perhaps as transient — 
as Communism itself. 
For those who live in dread of Communist expansion, there c: can Ay 
obviously be no place for positive Christian living within a society — 4 
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subversive element. There are Christians living in Communist 
countries, both Roman Catholics and Protestants, who are in that 
position. I do not doubt either their integrity or their courage; I 


Regular Bains Worshippers pad 
ce me now take a look at the Communist image of Christianit ioe 
This can best be done in terms of the two heresies I have men-— 
tioned. These two views, presenting either a counter-ideology or R ‘ 
a counter-institution, or an amalgam of both, correspond in fact 5 
almost exactly with the Marxist view of the Christian Church, 
although the Orthodox Church in Russia constitutes a peculiar 
case of which time allows me to say only this. In any assessment — 


of relations between the Communist Party and the Cate * 
Church in the Soviet Union, it is most relevant that in West 


terms Eastern Orthodoxy is neither a purposeful institution 
the conscious embodiment of an ideology. That is percha 


than Englishmen are today regular worshippers, and this 
forty years of Communist indoctrination. a 

In Roman Catholic and Protestant Europe the Comm nist 
expects the Christian to be his enemy. Most Christians recip: 


this attitude. Deeply ingrained, it has not only led to — = 


breakdown in fruitful communication over many decades 
impossible. ~The existence of certain Christian fellow: 
whom it is expedient to use in the service of se a’ in no 
affects this basic Communist distrust. 


institutions are strenuously “opposed to a ee 
‘merely deceptive facades for § ‘sinister vested interests of 
Church is itself one. It ir eee axiomatic fee 
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Communism or by a particular ecclesiastical system present a 


genuine problem to the Communist. My experiences in East 
Germany have convinced me that the present rulers there are 
not seriously troubled by those Christians to whom the label 
“reactionary ’ can be attached, to those whose political allegiance 
is in effect to the West or to an ecclesiastical organization which 
has had social prestige and which in a Marxist state has lost all 
outward justification. The Communists believe that social pres- 
sures will be enough to eradicate such clearly obsolete religion. 
They may well be right. 


Relationship to Communism 

Within the Protestant tradition, especially in Czechoslovakia 
and in East Germany, there is a growing number of Christians 
who have sought and found an expression of their faith which 
accepts without prevarication the reality of the Communist 
society in the present and for the future. For them Communism as 
such is neither accepted nor rejected. These Christians stand 
within it and yet over against it, in a relation of critical freedom. 
The ‘reformed’ tradition of which Barth is the outstanding 
modern prophet leaves the Christian free to identify himself, even 
politically, with the dynamic and revolutionary impact of 
socialism, which he grounds for himself not in dialectical 
materialism but in a doctrine of man and society which he finds 
implicit in the New Testament. For such a Christian believer the 
point of identification is the love of Christ in the service of 
all men. Because this Christian humanism is not compatible with 
the Marxist account of man, the Communist cannot immediately 
recognize when encountering such Christians either friend or foe. 
Men like Hromadka in Prague and Hamel in East Germany are 
acutely aware that nothing is more important than that the friend- 
foe thought-patterns of the Cold War should be broken down. In 
this, I would emphasize, they differ radically from all fellow- 
travellers, who have fallen victim to these very patterns. 

The Communist is perplexed by the Christian whose only 
touchstone is Christ, by the Christian whose ethical and political 
convictions are socialist, who has rejected the bases of bourgeois 
society yet claims the freedom in an otherwise free society to 
criticize inhumanity in whatever form it may occur. Because he is 
the friend of all, a genuine dialogue becomes possible, a dialogue 
in which the Christian can enter into the dialectic of Marxist 
insights and where the Communist is at least given the oppor- 
tunity to meet Christ in and through the free Christian. 

As I see it, this truly free Christian, living in a totalitarian 
Marxist state, confounds both those in the West who fear for the 
future of what they usually call ‘ the Faith’, and the Communists 
themselves. This free man in Christ has agonizing decisions to 
make in his day-to-day life. His freedom is bound to be mis- 
understood. His decisions will often be made on a razor’s edge. 
Undoubtedly he needs courage for a course which may lead to 
prison, or even to death. Johannes Hamel, Principal of a Theo- 
logical College in East Germany, has been in prison; but his 
release has not meant his coming West to expose the evils of 
Communism—nor was he brain-washed’ into fellow-travelling. 
Undeterred, he continues with his Christian task of reconciliation, 
in the context of his accepted citizenship of a Communist state. 
He serves it, but is not subservient; and that is the crucial 
distinction. 


Christianity Stripped of Religiosity 

I have spoken of the dialogue between the free Christian and 
the Marxist who is fettered by his ideology. For the Christian 
the purpose of such a dialogue must be to set his fellow-man 
on the road to freedom, and naturally he believes that without 
Christ this cannot be done. Whether the dialogue gets under way 
or not depends largely on the Christian’s attitude to religion. 
‘What did Bonhoeffer mean when he said that Jesus Christ came 
into the world to abolish religion? That it is his religiosity that sets 
the ‘religious man’ over and against the world, forming those 
barriers that make impossible the identification with the world 


: required by Christian love. Once Christianity is stripped of 


religion in this sense, the Christian is set free to get on with his 


task of discipleship, of service. The ecclesiastical structures and 


the philosophical or theological patterns do not cease to be relevant 


_ for the Christian who is so freed. They are there to be used, 
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adapted or rejected, as the situation may demand. Such Christian 
existentialism has nothing to do with expediency. Bonhoeffer him- 
self is sufficient witness to that; it was his freedom which led 
him to the gallows. 

The Christian in the Communist state lives therefore in peril. 
That is the price. But in affirming his own Communist society 
(understood within its historical context) he meets a daily chal- 
lenge, and is not much impressed by the Western claim that 
whatever else is wrong in the capitalist world, at least it preserves 
a degree of personal freedom more compatible with a Christian 
view of the dignity and destiny of the human person. That begs 
far too many questions about freedom and justice and their 
relation. The Christians of eastern Europe who see their mission 
as being to serve and to love are not deluded. They do suffer 
under the reality of ideological tyranny and precisely for that 
reason they assert their freedom. What matters to them is that 
through the impartial service of men and the dialogue which it 
makes possible, the Communist may see the Man, Jesus Christ, 
his essential humanity, for the first time. 

Many people find it hard to imagine how, on these terms, the 
Christian Church can hope to survive in a Communist state. 
This form of witness, which I would like to call ‘ pro-existence ’, 
might fail in the same sense that the Cross of Christ was a failure. 
But those whose conception of Christian love forbids them to 
be crusaders in the army that shouts the battle cry of freedom 
have perhaps already won the first round in defence of that very 
freedom. 


Bridge Building 

What emerges from all this for us in the West is that we can 
see our own situation less as a polarity, a contrast, an opposite. 
We cannot with any intellectual integrity or spiritual humility 
think of our way as ‘ Christian’, or as ‘more Christian’ than 
any other. Those of us who claim to be Christians are in fact 
summoned to the same type of dialogue as is taking place in the 
East, a dialogue that is essential to the critical service we are 
called to render to men as persons in our own society. No less 
important is that we should, as Christians, remain in the closest 
possible touch with our brethren in the East. It is to its great 
credit that the World Council of Churches has resisted all 
attempts to oust, as ‘ fellow-travellers ’, men like Hromadka, who 
has personally done so much to build bridges. It is not merely 
as friends that we should accept such men but as our teachers 
who have learnt much in a hard school. They will then gladly 
learn from us too. 

It is not surprising that the political and geographical barriers 
dividing them, not to speak of the ‘hidden pressures’, give 
Christians in East and West blurred and distorted images, and a 
confused sense of what means and what ends are legitimate. In 
such a revolutionary and quickly changing situation the living 
out of the Gospel will be different in different parts of the world; 
and only the Christians on the spot can make the relevant 
decisions. For Christians under Communism and—perhaps less 
obviously—for ourselves, a situation has come about which is in 
some ways akin to that existing in Europe between the reigns of 
Nero and Constantine. 

It is at any rate to that kind of situation—because it is likely 
to be with us for generations—that we have to attune ourselves. 
If the character of the dialogue between Christian and Com- 
munist is still obscure, that called for between Christians in 
East and West is not. We know that it must be an interrogative 
dialogue, if it is to be the expression of shared experience. The 
questions involved are all fundamentally theological. They are 
the ultimate questions: what is the nature of the God who has 
‘saved the world’ and who loves it ‘in Christ’: what does the 
reign of Christ in Church and society mean in terms of inter- 
Church relations and political action? How, indeed, do I love my 
declared enemy, and the enemy who poses as my friend? How 
do I set out to do good to them that hate me? A theology of 
Christian love is, I believe, the only one likely to meet a crisis 
such as ours; it is the only Christian reply to cold-warriors and 
fellow-travellers. 

What this means, here and now, is the real subject of the 
interrogative dialogue. In looking out for the right questions te 
ask, we have at least made a beginning.—Third Programme 


RITAIN’S steel production in 1960 


was the greatest ever recorded: 
over 24 million ingot tons. Output 
was running close to capacity in 
almost every section of the industry. 
Total production was twenty BER 
cent above 1959. 


Britain’s capacity to produce steel has 
been increasing by leaps and bounds as a 
result of the £900 million which has been 
spent on three great development pro- 
grammes. Last year alone the steel 
industry spent £130 million on develop- 
ment, one-sixth of all the money spent by 
manufacturing industry on n capital invest- 
ment in this country. 

In the next four years the industry has 
already planned to spend another £450 
million, and to raise its production potential 
by nearly one-third. 

Another article on the opposite page 
describes a great new development in 
Scotland, which brings with it the promise 
of greater prosperity across the Border. 
Also in hand is a vast project near Newport, 


Monmouthshire. This is the Spencer works 
of Richard Thomas & Baldwins, which — 


when completed will be Europe’s most 
modern integrated steelworks. An 
enormous green-field site has been laid 
out, and work is going: ahead ata 
tremendous pace. ; 


Expansion under way 


Three more new mills to roll improved and 
more efficient sections for building and 
constructional work will come into opera- 
tion shortly at Colvilles, South Durham 
and the United Steel Companies. 

Among the very large schemes announced 
in 1960 were the Tinsley Park scheme of the 
English Steel Corporation to increase their 
output of alloy and special steels, costing 
£26 million; the United Steel Companies’ 


= _ plans at Appleby-Frodingham and Samuel 


EEL-A RECORD Y 


Biggest-ever output flows | 5 
from Britain’s busy furnaces — 


Fox, costing £323 million ; a Dorman Long 
plan costing £36 million; and the entirely 
new works at Rotherham of the Park Gate 
Iron and Steel Company which will cost 
£55-60 million. 


Output up all round 


All sides of the steel industry have shared 
in the increase in output which took place 
in 1960. Heavy sections and bars were 
26% above the previous year, light sections 
and bars were close behind with a 24% 
increase, with plate running them close 
with a 23% increase. Alloy steel was 22% 


up, sheet and tinplate 14% up, and tubes ~ 


12%, Up: 

What are the prospects for 1961? The 
industry will be able to improve on the 
1960 record figure. Capacity in 1960 was 
nearly 26 million tons-—this year it will be 
27 million tons. All the time, the industry 
is expanding to meet future demand. This 
expansion is geared, not to any yearly 
fluctuations in our manufacturing activity, 
but to the steadily rising curve. It is in the 
confidence that this curve will go on 
steadily rising, that the many far-reaching 
development plans in steel are being 


pressed forward without slackening. 


Exports a record too 


Besides the enormous amount of steel 
which Britain exported last year in the 
form of manufactured goods, the steel 
industry’s own direct exports of ‘steel were 
booming. 

Over 4 million ingot tons, valued at 


some £230 million, went into direct exports 


of steel in 1960 — a post-war record. 
Latest available figures show that well 
over one-third of this went to Common- 
wealth countries: exports to the Common- 
wealth were 20% up on 1959 in tonnage. 
Tonnage of exports to Western Europe 
showed a similar upsurge. Exports to the 


Soviet Bloc including China, idee 
by comparison with total exports a 
showed an increase. 


Two new steels for 
supersonic flight — 


What will the supersonic airliner of | this: a 
future be made from? Opinions are divided, ; 


- but the Bristol T.188 research plane, which © A 


has been built to explore the problem of 
flight at speeds of the order of 1,800 m. ph, 
is made from heat-resistant stainless per. 
to withstand the high temperatures caused 
by the friction of the air at such speeds. Hy? $ 
The steel scientists of Sheffield have pro- * 
duced two new types of steel from the 
experience of the Bristol T.188. Although — ‘ 
heat-resisting alloy steels had already been 
in use in jet engines for many years, these — 
were not suitable for making large thir . 
sheets of the kind required to build an: fe 
frame. The new steels produced in Sheffield 
are capable of being made in large sheets, 
and can be “‘worked”’ into the complicated 
shapes required. . if Gee 


New bridges hang 
on steel 


The new road bridge over the F. 
Forth is being anchored into the sol 
with specially thick steel cables. The 
1} in. in diameter and have a breakit 
of more than 350 tons. Over a thousa 
these cables, enclosed in groups of fo 
4} in. diameter steel tubes, are embe 
240 feet into the rock. Other similar c 
are Ere used to supROR the 11 


cates are in position. ea. 

Other new bridges using steel i 
cables are planned over the Ws 
Severn. Altogether some 70,000 
steel will go into the three bridges 


= 
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HERE is no problem of mass 

unemployment in Britain today 
as there was before the war. But 
there are still black spots. Scotland 
has 72,000 jobless, 3°3% of all its 
workers. In Greenock and Port 
Glasgow the proportion is as high as 


_ 8:1%. The national average is 1°6%. — 


New light industry has brought 50,000 
jobs to the Clyde valley since the war. But 
Scotland is still over-dependent on heavy 
industry. 

The steel industry is playing a vital part 
in redressing the balance, and bringing 
hope of an industrial renaissance. Colvilles, 
one of the leading British producers, are 
going ahead with ambitious plans to raise 
their steel-making capacity from 2°3 to 3-3 
million tons a year. Their most important 
and imaginative project will produce 
500,000 tons of steel sheet and 175,000 tons 
of light plates a year. It is in two parts—a 
hot strip mill at Ravenscraig and a cold 
reduction mill at Gartcosh, 8 miles away. 


This is a completely new development 
for Scottish industry, traditionally a user 
of heavy steel. The Scots hope that plentiful 
supplies of sheet steel will attract manufac- 
turers of cars, car accessories, refrigerators, 
washing machines, cookers, and office 
furniture. A canning industry could follow. 
Rootes and the British Motor Corporation 
have already decided to go north. 


Snowball effect 


Sir Andrew McCance, chairman of 
Colvilles, told me: “But for the strip mill, 
these motor car firms would not have 
elected to come to Scotland. They will bring 
a lot of ancillary trades, and the cumula- 
tive effect is bound to be substantial.” 


Mr. John Lang, steel union leader, chair- 
man of the Scottish Board for Industry, 
and treasurer of the Scottish TUC, said 
there had been many encouraging enquires. 


The Government’s decision to lend 


- Colvilles £50 million for Ravenscraig caused 


controversy in Parliament. Labour spokes- 


men said it was wrong to use public money | 
for the benefit of shareholders. 


Some 
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Conservative back-bench MPs attacked 
the loan as “ bastard socialism ”’. 


But the Scot-in-the-Street was spoken 
for by Mr. Lang: “We don’t care a damn 
where the money comes from, so long as 
our men don’t have to walk the streets 
looking for jobs.” 


Plans are going ahead in spite of the 
recession in the car 
industry. What extra 
employment will re- 
sult? Perhaps another 
1,500—2,000 steel 
workers will be needed. 
The car developments 
should provide up- 
wards of 10,000 jobs 
directly. The Pressed 
Steel Company is ex- 
panding its plant near 
Paisley to produce bodies for cars and com- 
mercial vehicles. A new development by 
the accessory firm of Rubery Owen, 
scheduled for Bathgate, will mean work 
initially for about 200. And there will 
be a “‘snowball’”’ effect from these develop- 
ments within the next few years. 
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MARTIN: 
“A dandy layout” 


100% success 


In spite of belting rain, looming fog and 
the grime of the Glasgow “‘countryside”’, it 
was stimulating to visit the Ravenscraig 
and Gartcosh sites. The men on the job 
impart their own infectious enthusiasm. 


William Banks, - general manager of 
Ravenscraig, has watched its progress for 
three years. “I have a great deal of faith in 
the future of the steel industry, and of our 
company in particular,” he said. “I believe 
we shall have 100 per cent success.” 


More steel-making capacity is being 
installed to supply the new mill. Ravens- 
craig will be one of the first large plants in 
this country to adopt the “L.D.-A.C.” 
process, one of the most modern and 
economic methods of making steel, using 
oxygen and lime. 


About two-thirds of the output of the 


STEEL-THE YEARS AHEAD 
~ New strip mill promises brighter 
future for thousands oy sircseer srevaer 


hot strip mill will be sent to Gartcosh to be 
cold-rolled into high quality sheet. 


There is a strong reason for building at 
Gartcosh. Nine hundred men work there 
in the old hand mills of Smith and McLean. 
Their livelihood depends on steel. 


Progress at Gartcosh, as at Ravenscraig, 
is well up to schedule. George Martin, the 
“boss”, told me that American experts to 
whom he showed the plans had commented, 
“That’s a dandy layout.” 


At first 500 men will be employed, rising 
to 1,000. Most of Smith and McLean’s men 
will be found work. “‘We will go out of our 
way to place them in suitable jobs,” I was 
told. The older men will be taken care of by 
a pensions scheme. 


There is naturally great interest in the 
new plant, Everyone I met hopes to be 
taken on. 


William Dickson, 21, who works as a 
“breaker-down’’, splitting steel bars, ex- 
pects to be transferred and hopes for higher 
earnings. Leading furnaceman William 
McCormack, though about 60, also hopes 
to be taken over. He vividly recalls the bad 
days of mass vnemployment and short 
time in the 1930s. 


The two men who will manage the hot 
and cold strip mills 
are both in their 
early thirties. James 
Watson, manager- 
designate of the hot 
strip mill at Ravens- 
craig, is 34. His op- 
posite number at 


Gartcosh, James 

co Easton, is 31. Both 

WATSON: have been through 

“Finest thing that ever Colyilles’ ‘sandwich’ 
happened” 


courses at the Glasgow 
Royal College of Science and Technology. 
Both are brimful of confidence in them- 
selves, their industry and the future of 
Scotland. 

Says Watson: “This is the finest 
thing that has ever happened to me.” 
Says Easton: “The prospects couldn’t be 
better.” 


ISSUED BY THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


December 28—January 3 


Wednesday, December 28 


Strikes in Belgium spread to Flemish pro- 
vinces in west and north 


Many African states protest at explosion in 
Sahara of France’s third atom bomb 


Thursday, December 29 


King Baudouin and Queen Fabiola of Bel- 
gium fly back early from their honey- 
moon in Spain: 20,000 socialist strikers 
demonstrate in Brussels 


In Jordan eleven men are sentenced to death 
for their part in the bomb explosion 
which killed the Prime Minister in 
Amman last August 

It is announced on Peking radio that a 
series of natural disasters had made the 
past year a calamitous one for China’s 
agriculture and industry 


Eden Phillpotts, novelist and playwright, 
dies aged 98 


Friday, December 30 


Mounted police charge demonstrators in 
Brussels with drawn sabres 


The Laotian Government say that troops 
from Communist North Viet-Nam have 
invaded the country 


Nearly 4,000 tinplate workers in Wales are 
to go on short time 


Saturday, December 31 


President Eisenhower confers with advisers 
over latest events reported from Laos 


President de Gaulle broadcasts an appeal 
for support for his Algerian policy 


The Parliament of Buganda votes to secede 
from the rest of the Uganda protectorate 


. 


Sunday, January 1 


The Government of North Viet-Nam denies 
that its troops have invaded Laos 


Colonel Mobutu fails in attempt to invade 
Kivu province in the Congo 


The six countries of the European Common 
Market again lower tariffs between them 


Monday, January 2 


Mr. Hammarskjéld charges the Belgian 
authorities in trust territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi with lending support to military 
action by Congolese troops 


Laos complains to United Nations of ‘ open 
and unprovoked aggression’ by North 
Viet-Nam 


Tuesday, January 3 


American State Department says that sub- 
stantial numbers of North Vietnamese 
troops and large quantities of warlike 
stores have been parachuted into Laos 


In the Belgian Parliament a Socialist 
motion criticizing the Government’s 
austerity bill is defeated. There are 
demonstrations again in Brussels and 
several other towns 
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Belgian police breaking up a demonstration by strikers in front of the Town Hall in Ghent last week. A 
wave of strikes has been disrupting public services throughout the country following a decision by the 
Government to raise taxes and reduce welfare benefits because of loss of revenue from the Congo 


A fire in a big timber yard by the River Roding at Barking on December 29 which raged for hours before — 
300 firemen from brigades in London, Essex, and Middlesex were able to get it under control - __ 


Right: a medical officer of the United Nations force in the Congo distributing soup last week to mothers 
and children of the Baluba tribe at a refugee camp in Kasai province. Thousands have died from starvation — 
since they fled after being attacked by Lulua tribesmen five months ago i 
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buted to people from a warehouse in Vientiane, capital of Laos; 
consignment of food and medical supplies flown in from the United 
Ommunist forces had withdrawn from the city. Early this week it 
at Britain and the United States were keeping in close touch over 
aos after reports of intervention by Communist North Viet-Nam 


Crowds in Trafalgar Square, London, seeing in the New Year. Between the two 
fountains can be seen Norway’s annual gift of a Christmas tree 


Pas aS SRS 


in the Sahara Desert by the French when they exploded their third atom bomb on 
e figures, dressed in protective clothing, were to test how close to a nuclear 
explosion it would be possible for troops to survive 


Young visitors to the Schoolboys’ Own Exhibition at Olympia handling a seven- 
foot baby python. The show is open until January 7 


K. Lloyd (Britain), 
left; and B. Sliwa, 
the Polish champion, 
in play during the 
international chess 
congress now in pro- 
gress at Hastings, 
Sussex 


= WAS NOTHING TO SUGGEST, when I first _ 
saw the two elderly Englishwomen in Bangkok, 


hat these were a couple of the most extra- 
dinary characters I have ever met. 

‘They looked like any other English tourists— 
of which Bangkok, as a tourist’s paradise, was 
"pretty full—except that they were not sight- 
seeing. They were standing with their backs to 
the great Buddhist Temple of the Dawn, glitter- 
44 ing across the river, with its soaring lines cutting 
into a saffron-yellow sky, and they were arguing 
about something. The Temple of the Dawn, seen 
in the very early morning, at that distance, is 
one of the exquisite things in the world, and the 
“natural way to stand and argue, I should have 
- thought, would be facing it. From near by, I 

admit, it is not so impressive. When it was 

being built, about 150 years ago, a ship with a 
cargo of cheap English china happened to sink 
in the harbour, and the Thailand people, not 
to waste anything, fished up the cups, plates, and 

_ saucers, which were thoroughly smashed in the 
; Process, and ornamented the walls of the huge 
Wat with them. That is why it glitters so en- 

_ chantingly from afar. 
3 I passed close to the two ladies, because I 
. wanted to hear what they were arguing: about. 
e - One said: ‘That was the pattern of our 
"kitchen china in the old house. And I never 
cared for it’. 
The other said, ‘ No, Alice, it wasn’t. Not the 
illow pattern. That was the china in the board- 
ig-house, so of course you didn’t care for it’. 


I think I only- noticed them particularly on 
occasion, and listened to what they were 
i ying, because about a month before I had seen 
‘them walking round the Shwe Dagon in 
- Rangoon, Picking their way with bare feet, as 
= temple rule requires, through the indescrib- 
able filth of the platform round the Golden 
Dome. They were paying so much attention to 
where their feet went that they were scarcely 
lancing at the Golden Dome. The fantastic 
ches of the place, the huge rubies and emeralds, 
e groups of the devout, pouring water bought 
n a water seller over ‘the statues of Buddha, 
001 him in the heat—all this appeared to 
ress them not at all, compared with the 
r, over the dirtiest bits of which they stepped 
fully. 


Macao, aid there was polite Putt recognition 
_ between us, did we start pasion After that I 


ven years, moving away from places rather 
than towards them, and getting almost nothing 
at. all, neither interest nor pleasure, out of the 
pul things they saw: yet going on and 


f their generation and kind. Daughters of 
it, One now aged sixty-three and the other 


The Weir d Wandering Sis 


By E. ARNOT ROBERTSON 


sixty-five, they had been left a small competence 
in middle age; not enough to live on in comfort 
in England, too much for them to consider start- 
ing work at their time of life. In any case, I 
gathered, they would have considered it wrong 
for them to work—taking jobs away from people 
who might really need them much more. It 
would have been an insult to the vicar, too, 


suggesting that he had not provided for them 


properly. 


Escape from the Boarding-house 

The experience which settled the shape of the 
rest of their lives was a stay of three months in 
an English seaside boarding-house in the off- 
season, after their father died and suddenly they 
had no more parish duties to fill their time. 
There they sat, day after day, with nothing 
whatever to do, and at the end of this period, 
almost desperate with boredom, they discovered 
that if they pooled their resources, and shifted 


‘their little capital abroad, so as not to pay 


English income tax, and then moved every so 


often to another country, in order not to pay 
any local taxes either, they could just get by ~ 


financially, provided they” stayed always in the 


cheapest places, ate the cheapest food, and 


limited their personal belongings to a little 
Hong Kong basket-suitcase apiece, which they 
could carry themselves. They had been every- 


where that any ordinary person has ever longed ~ 


to go, and none of it—not the beauty, the 
privations, the occasional risks—meant anything 
at all to them. But it was better than sitting in 
that boarding-house, waiting for death to break 
the monotony. 

“Oh, Samarkand, dear? Yes, we were in 
Samarkand last year—I think. Weren’t we, 
Alice? That was where you had dysentery, 
wasn’t it? Samarkand’s quite easy to get away 
from, if you take the camel train after it’s put 
down the carpets’. (I noticed that it was always 
the exit, not the approach, which remained in 


their minds. How to get away from places.) They — 


had not thought much of Samarkand: ‘ Well, 
I expect we were biased, with Alice not feeling 
well’. In their account of their journeyings, one 
or other of them seemed to be having some sort 
of depressing complaint in almost every locality 
they visited—inevitably, I suppose, travelling as 


they did the hard way in the tropics, lodging 
where food would rarely be protected from flies. © 


‘and after that ’, the gentle voice went on— 
“we spent three seeks in a bus travelling up 
the west coast of Africa ’, 
“That was where you weren’t well, dear’, put 
in Alice. ‘ Malaria; remember? ” 
© Three weeks in a bus in West Africa! ’—I 
was staggered—‘ But do you know any of the 
local dialects? ’ I asked. - 


‘Oh no, dear. But we made signs. And people | 


were very kind’. 

They were not so kind, though, in Fernando 
Po, where the ladies were afterwards stranded 
for nearly a month longer than they ab in- 
tended to stay. 

‘A horrid man there stole all our money—we 


‘to know?” As it was, we had to wait there so _ 


‘the ones that only take occasional passengers. 


- allowances are waiting for us. We feel q 


have it sent to us every four weeks from Switzer- hi Be eS 
land, you see. We're domiciled in ‘Switzer-_ a ns 
land, though of course we can’t afford to stay in a * 
such an expensive country—and he took our 
passports too. It was very awkward: we had 
nothing to live on. So we went to a British 
Consul in Fernando Po, and wouldn’t you think — The +: 
a British Consul would be British? But oh, no, — ex 
some sort of native Person; who said to us, 
“ How do I know you’re English, as ydu say? ” 
Well, as Alice told him, “ My good man, isn’t — 
there any English person here, because any 
English person Would only have to look at us tc: ie . 


long for our next lot of money to arrive, we very — 
nearly had to pay local tax!’ They drifted off — 
into reminiscences of the dear little baby of the 
policeman in Fernando Po; so friendly, and such 
a pretty child. It was very difficult to keep them 
conversationally on the main line of theiradven- 
tures: they had no idea what would be enthrall- 
ing to the listener, and what would not. 

‘But where did you actually sleep, without 
any money?’ I asked. ‘And how did you eat?’ 
“Oh, we managed ’, said the one who was not ae ‘ 
Alice, and had dysentery slightly less often. ‘We = 
slept on the floor of a dance-hall’; and then BA an 
she added the sentence which completely won Be i 
my heart. ‘We were rather worried in case we 


LT 


were letting down the white community by being « 

there, but what could we do? It wasn’t a very a 

nice dance-hall, if you understand ’. Eh is ; 
a 


Alice interrupted to say: ‘Everyone kept i 
offering us drinks, which was good of them, ot 
because at our ages there couldn’t be any nasty ~ > & 
motive, could there? Only of course it was food = 
we wanted. But they say, don’t they, that the 
body can transform alcohol into food if neces- — 
sary, and we remembered that. It was all right. — 


A! 


ik . 


But we were very glad to get away’. ' wane ¢o 
By Slow Boat to Anywhere > ee ss ; 


They knew by heart, I found, the lines, the — oo" aye 
rates, and the sailing-dates of all the smallest ek 
cattle-boats and salt-fish-carriers which ply the wh 
seas. ‘But they take months to get anywhere!’ __ 
I said, aghast—I, the kind of soft, impatient 
traveller to whom even a cross-Channel steamer 
is unthinkable, unless all aincrabt are grounded + a > 
by fog. ae 
‘But we like very slow boats. The slower the 
better. Don’t you see, dear, they have the great - 
advantage that we’re kept while at sea? We don’t 
spend anything, beyond the passage money, | 
which is very little in the smaller cargo ships, — 


a 


And then, when we arrive, two or three of o 


rich ’, 
Shameless in the grip of curiosity, I ask 
a question which courtesy should have bt 
‘Don’t you ever feel—when things go wr 
and you're ill—and you’re disappointed in 
place you reach—don’t you ever 
another i in bas por ries 
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_ FOR HOLIDAYS ABROAD 


SELF-TAUGHT PHRASE BOOKS 
MAKE LANGUAGES EASY 


They provide a wide range of 
Vocabularies and Phrases 
arranged under subjects and by 
means ot the ENGLISH PHONETIC 
PRONUNCIATION provided you 
are enabled to speak the words 
you require and MAKE YOURSELF 
READILY UNDERSTOOD 


IDEAL FOR TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 


Obtainable in 37 languages 
from 5]- each 


Write to the publishers for list E 
post free on request 
E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD. 
13-16 BRITTON ST., LONDON, E.C.1 


ORIGINAL kk 


HOLIDAYS 


Our 1961 arrangements appeal to 

_ discriminating people who appre- 
ciate the good things in life— 
beautiful scenery, interesting com- 
pany, good food and wines, re- 
laxation and variety. 


ISLAND HOLIDAYS 


on Ponza, Ibiza, Majorca and Hvar. 


LEISURELY HOLIDAYS 


for those in search of peace and relax- 


ation, in Austria, the South of France, 
the Italian Adriatic and Portugal. 


HOUSE PARTY HOLIDAYS 


in Britain, Austria, Norway, Italy, Spain 


and Switzerland. 


rea low 


HOLIDAYS FOR THE ENTERPRISING 
foeeeie U.5.A., W.S.S:R.,. Mexico, 
Jugoslavia, Morocco. 
BARGAIN HOLIDAYS 


for those with a limited budget in 
Austria, Italy and Spain. 


SPECIALIST HOLIDAYS 


forthose who prefera Holiday 
with a Purpose. 


FAMILY, TEENAGERS’ AND 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S PARTIES 


TRAVEL 
SERVICE 
LIMIFED 


47.L. OLD BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.7 
Tel: KENsington 0911 & 8881/4 


JUST 
ONE STAMP 


Just one 24d. postage stamp 
‘will bring you details of the 
holiday and travel offers in this 
issue that specially interest 
you. List them on a card. 
Address it to The Listener, 
(Advertisement Department) 
35 Marylebone High Street, 
London, W.1. The advertisers 
will reply to you direct. 


FHE LISTE 


EXPLORE E 


NER 


UROPE 


with ETA TOURS 


Our 1961 programme includes the 
AMSTERDAM—BRUSSELS—PARIS - 


COPENHAGEN—OSLO—STOCKHOLM 


CONDUCTED ITALIAN ART TOUR 
GRANADA—SEVILLE—MADRID-  - 
RHINELAND - - = ~- 193 gns. 
AUSTRIAN TYROL- -21 gns. 
SWITZERLAND - = 22} gns. 
YUGOSLAVIA - ~- - 293 gns. 


ITALIAN COACH TOUR 37 
RUSSIA - - - 
DOLOMITES from - 
BAVARIA from - 


following tours:— 

21 gns. 
41 gns. 
48 gns. 
£50 


gns. 
- 61 gns. 
- £36.10 
- £40.15 


Details of the above holidays and many others are in our FREE 
60 page booklet, available from:— 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOC! 


ATION (Dept. M/2) 


207, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 


Tel: ViCtoria 4826 (Adj. 


CARS GO 


75% of cost if with 3. The car free route 
carefree route. Enjoy it! 


FOR NON-MOTORISTS: 


500 miles of FREE TRAIN 
TRAVEL in Sweden’s beau- 
tiful South, 

Details from your Travel Agent, or 


Victoria Stn.) 


to Sunny Scandinavia via Swedish Lloyd 


Lovely beaches, extra hours of sunshine, good roads, traffic on the left, 
petrolabout 4/6d a gallon...Sweden is perfect for motoring and bathing 
holidays. Cross: Tilbury to Gothenburg, in the heart of . Scandinavia. 
36 hours in a cruise-like atmosphere, with famed 
smorgasbord. Cars go free if with 4 people, 


is the 


Also h 


Brochure from: 


Dept. LY., UNDER 30 TRAVEL CLUB 
19 LONDON STREET, LONDON, W.2. 


UNas8 YUGOSLAVIA 
£34-10-0 


olidays in GREECE 


SWITZERLAND, RUSSIA, PARIS 
AUSTRIA, 


ITALY and SPAIN. 


Telephone: 


3 St; 


PADDINGTON 1765 
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COOKS 


—70 Oe Stel 


You’re always sure with a Cooks holi- 
day! Sure of the journey —with the 
man from Cooks helping in every way. 
Sure, too, that the accommodation will 
be comfortable and reliable—often with 
Cooks hostess resident in the resort. 
Sure finally that Cooks give you the 
best value for money and a wonderful 
choice ! 


SEEFELD (Austria), 


a weeks by air... SBF. 126. 
OSTEND 

15 days by rail... £22. 7s. 
PARIS 

8 days by coach/air._._.....#.._..~« 223. Ss. 
NICE 

8 days by rail............ £25. 14s. 
DINARD 

eerdave bY air * 2 a) £34. 2s. 
ALASSIO 

rsdaye by ral se ee £34. 12s. 
RIMINI 

8 days by rail__._._...._.#..ee.§ 222. Bs. 
TREMEZZO {Lake Como) 

2 weeks by air. eerie rina Sea Nee Be: 
CAPRI 

2 weeks by air__.___ £62. 11s. 
SAN FELIU (Costa Brava) 

as'days by rail, "35> (SS Lise 
PALMA (Majorca) 

2 weeks by air_____. £38. 7s. 
LISBON 

2 weeks by 2air_._.___ S63. SS. 
LUCERNE 

1 week by air._._.___._.__..__. £230. 14s. 


—and a choice of 25 wonderful Coach Tours 
Abroad from 27 Gns! 


FREE-Write or call today 
for your copy! Ask for this 
colourful 72-page ‘Holi- 
daymaking’ magazine at 
any office of Cooks, Dean 
& Dawson, Pickfords, 
and appointed agents; or 
send your name and full 
address on a postcard 
(in fee: please) to 
THOS. COOK & SON 
LTD. Holidsymokine 
Dept. EI2/NJ, Berkeley 
London, W.t. 


Lona 
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Members of Association of British Travel Agents 


ALWAYS CARRY COOKS TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 
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MORE TRAVEL AND HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS ON PAGES 2, 30, 
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42, 47 & 48 


SEE EUROPE in COMFORT, LEISURE | 


and ‘LUXURY without EXTRAVAGANCE 


FIRST-CLASS fnclsstve A MOTOR-PULLMAN TOURS. 
Accommodation at World RENOWNED hotels, 
with CONGENIAL COMPANIONS of | similar 
interests and with a GRACIOUS SERVICE that 
ensures NO HERDING, NO RUSH and NO REGI- 
MENTATION. British Motor-Pullmans, British 
Couriers, British Chauffeurs. ‘ 
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Tours include:—SPAIN, ITALY, POLAND, 
a . the original and delightful concept of river FRANCE, NORWAY, SWEDEN, HUNGARY, 
- cruising, visiting Holland, Germany, France and BOHEMIA, AUSTRIA, BELGIUM, DENMARK, 


, 


and 


i Switzerl and. The botels ‘* Amsterdam’ 
‘* Arnhem’ carry 60-80 passengers, with every 


* 

* GERMANY, HOLLAND, SLOVAKIA, LUXEMBOURG 
’ : comfort, through the beauties of the Rhineland, a 

K 


and SWITZERLAND. 
Tours 12 to 28 days from 60 to 175 guineas 


Inclusive from London back to London 


in 8 or 15 days of superb relaxation. Fares from 
London, inclusive of many excursions, from 43 gns. 
and 65 gns.—weekly departures from April to 


Pi 
x aes 
Holidays by Air 
at inclusive prices, by 
- ’ _ scheduled Airlines 
Fourteen nights from £48 
Majorca, Spain, France, Italy, Sicily, Tangier. 


Morocco, Portugal, Canary Islands, Switzerland, 
Austria, Singapore, Hong Kong. 


Also Caribbean from £184.0.0 


Jamaica, Bermuda, Barbados, Bahamas, Tobago, etc. 


4 October. Also ‘‘Holland in the Spring ’’ cruises, Brochure L free on request. 
Cut out this advert. and — 
= FRE send for our illus. brochure SPENCER MOTORWAYS 2. Fully illustrated brochure from 
& cornelder’s Princes House, 190, Piccadilly, London, W.1. ie 7 (Dept. L.) 
a 114, Shaftesbury Avenue ’Phone, REGent 0301/2 ees ee = Ltd. 
ve London, Wl. ote 6336 SEED OLN TEL: Wont ts ie, Tel.: Mon. 8030 or branches 
‘* -B.T.A. 


_ SPEAK FOR YOURSELF 
oh 


When You Go Abroad 


= A ste pleasure of a visit abroad is greatly 

enhanced when you are not dependent on 
others for all you wish to say. The problem of 
learning a Foreign Language in half the 
usual time has been solved. The Pelman 
method is enabling thousands of people to 
learn languages without translation. By the 
Pelman method you learn French, German, 
Spanish and Italian without using English 
at all. 

The method is explained in four little books, 
one for each language. Send for the book that 
interests you and it will be sent you, together 
with a specimen lesson, gratis and post free. 

WELbeck 1411 
-POST THIS FREE COUPON TODAY w««; 
Pelman Languages Institute, 
82, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore St., 
London, W.1 
Please send details of Pelman method of 
learning :—French, German, Spanish, Italian 
(Cross out three of these) 
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WIDE OPEN SPACES 


On islands, by shores 
and across blue waters 
of Mediterranean; 
across wastes of Ice- 
land; down torrents, 
along ranges, and over 
lakes of the Alps; 
through most beautiful 
Pea 68) eern Euroce: forcanoeing, 


You can travel 


* By. Viscounts 


* At weekends 


é, 


A short distance for the island - 
of mountains, glaciers, 
springs, rivers, fjords, trout, 
salmon and birds—all bathed in — 

_the day-long sun of beautiful 
Iceland. — 

Ask your travel aaent or r contact 

ICELAND TOURIST 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
161 Piccadilly, London, W.1.° 
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INCLUSIVE TOURS 


FAVOURABLE RATE OF 
EXCHANGE 
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(| YUGOTOURS 


FOR 


| YUGOSLAVIA “ff 


a 
with Austria - Italy - Greece / 
J 


By RAIL: 14 days from only 25 gns. 
By AIR: 15 days from only 39 gns. 


Completely Inclusive London-London 

Send now for *YUGOTOURS 1961’ your | 
picture-packed passport to a wonderful | 
holiday—tit's FREE! 


] ANGLO-YUGOSLAV TRAVEL SERVICE | 
Dept. L2 
t 107 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: HYDe Park 6184 | 
? 


‘THE 


AUSTRIAN 


TYROL 


Relax, sunbathe, swim, sail and ride in 


the lovely mountains, woods and lakes — 


of the friendly Tyrol. 


Smooth running Special Trains (with: : 


ae 


sailing,underwaterexploration,cruising, 
climbing, alpine walking, pony trekking 


and Country Friend’s Holiday Centres 


for energetic holidays or to relax. 
Generous rebates for senior teenagers. 


Y LU TRAVEL SERVICE 
e e 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE STATION 
ARCADE, S.W.3. KNI4713 


EASTERN EOROre 
* 


A HANDBOOK ON 
ECONOMICAL 
HOLIDAYS 


free from the Publishers 


CONTOURS LTD. 
72 Newman St, London, W.1 


MUSeum 8499 


* With day flights 


From 36 guineas for a 15- day holiday inclusive of hotel 
‘ accommodation and air travel 


Write today for our 64-page fully. illustrated programme 
of holidays in Europe and North Africa 


48 (A6) PARK ROAD, BAKER STREET, 


WINGS LIMITED LONDON, N.W.1 
1 ae 


Telephone: AMBassador 1001 
Affiliated member of the Association of British Travel Agents 


ESPERANTO 


brochures 
The International Language Sa ae 


are available from our travel 
and holiday advertisers, who 
will gladly send them to you. 
Save time and postage by 
sending a postcard (postage 
24d.), noting the offers that 
interest you, to: 


‘The Listener’ 
(Advertisement 
Department), 
35 Marylebone 
High Street 
London, W.1 


Correspond with friends all over the 
world—meet and visit people of all 
nationalities, by learning ESPERANTO 
through the ‘‘POPULAR"”’ 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
(including textbook, two-way diction- 
ary, lesson notes, individual help of 
expert tutor) for only ONE POUND: 


Send stamp for details: Dept. LA13. 
BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOCIATION, INC. 
140 Holland Park Avenue, London, W.11 


couchettes) or effortless travel by air, 
and the comfort of our hotels; help to 
make an unforgettable holiday — 


of unsurpassed value for ‘your 
money 


hot- 


SPECIAL EXCURSION FARES 


Write today for our 
Brochure which includes 
details of all our 10 and 
14 day Coach tours and 
Independent Holidays. 


47 Beauchamp Place, 
_ Telephone: et 42 


always think—how shall I put it?—one day 


lik ce to miss’. 
Pi I doubt it, after their seven r years of Seniemel 
wandering. They were brave. They were sweet. 
They.were extremely well-read, I disGovered: 
but left out of them entirely was the positive 
fraveller’s compulsion, ‘For love of knowing 
_ what should not be known...’ 


IN THE Great Rirt VaLey of Africa, to the 
north of Lake Baringo, there lies the most deso- 
late landscape I know—vast volcanic plains, 
studded with small conical hills. It is. unbeliey- 
_ably hot, and the sandy river-beds look most 
_ inhospitable—and yet a little patient digging by 
_man or beast and a water-hole is made. In fact, 
the Suk tribesmen, who inhabit these plains, 
are very rich in cattle. 
__ These people are administered from a place 
¥ called Kabarnet in the Kamasia 
: “hills, some forty miles distant 
_ from their nearest boundary, 
oe and it was here, shortly after 
' my arrival, that I first met 
_ members of their tribe. It was 
a meeting that began with 
tragedy. How it ended is a 
matter of opinion, yours as 
much as mine. 

One afternoon, along the 
_ pathway leading to my office, 
strode Chief Akanichum, 
accompanied by an elder and 
seven young men. I had no 
‘warning of their coming, and 
that a Suk chieftain should 
leave his own domain was a 
‘strange happening. Each man 
wore a loin-cloth, wire anklets 
and wire bangles. Ears, nose 
and lips were split to support 
an ornament of horn or ivory; the younger men 


POST as) we Te 


ancestral hair. In the base of this hairy shield 
$ a cunningly contrived pocket concealing a 
n of snuff, a fragment of a mirror, a charm 


_ This small company walked single file into 
my office, and ranged themselves in line before 

wy table. I welcomed them and offered my 
nd to the chief. He took it in both of his 
and pressed it gently and long, as though it were 
a symbol of protection to be released only with 


spoke i in the lingua franca of the country. 
when things are wrong we do not hide 


ee oar it was horrid. So dull. And 


we may find somewhere that we really shouldn’t 
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THE LISTENER 


‘Where are you going next?’ I asked, only 
half-watching Macao’s lovely fishing fleet of 
junks with tattered sails—blue and brown and 
patched with odd colours—sliding away into 
the evening mist. The weird sisters were more 
enthralling. 

“Aden ’, they said. 

“Oh, you can’t! It’s the most ghastly spot’, 
I protested. ‘A cinder of a town. I nearly went 
off my head, getting through two days there, 


By HENRY SEATON 


here’. He looked at the elder and the elder 
looked down at his feet. ‘ There has been sick- 
ness and sorrow. For countless moons the first- 
born of many a bride has been stillborn. It was 
the work of Mama Malungwa, a midwife and 


‘m ganga’. 


“M’ganga!’ I said. ‘ But m’ganga is a witch- 
doctor whose medicine is good ’. 

Akanichum nodded. ‘That is what we 
believed’, he went on. ‘But now we know her 


31 


because of engine: trouble on the way to Cairo. 
Not Aden! Not for choice! ” 

‘ But it’s cheap ’, said one, and the other added 
someth which has made these magnificent, 
indomitable women come back into my mind 
every time I hear. people in Hampstead, where 
I live, proclaiming that it’s convenient for the 
Heath, or inhabitants of Pimlico dwelling on the 
nearness of Victoria Station: ‘ And it’s so handy 
for the Red Sea’, said Alice.—Home Service 


The Deaf Ear of Witcheraft 


« 


Lawola had turned a deaf ear to tradition and 
secretly paid two cows to Mama Malungwa. 
And now, within the past fortnight, a grand- 
child had been safely delivered. 

Here, to Lawola, was proof indisputable that 
Mama Malungwa was a danger to the clan— 
whose greed brought death and sorrow; one 
who would strike terror among them so long 
as she lived. 

“And so’, I said to the chief, ‘ you have come 
to me for a warrant for her 


arrest? ” 


LOsLAW 


for m’chowi, a witch whose spells are evil’. 

“I see’, I said. ‘And you want this woman, 
Mama Malungwa, to stand trial for witchcraft? 
Well, you know that we must have proof’. 
Akanichum groped in the pocket of his hair 
shield and drew out a horn of snuff, I fancied 
he was gaining time to think. 

“There is proof’, he said. ‘ Lawola has estab- 
lished her guilt’. 

Lawola then stepped forward. He was a small 
man. His chest and abdomen were cicatrized 
with row upon row of nodules, which marked 
him a man of consequence. His mind was clear 
and his tone sharp. 

Mama Malungwa, he said, was a midwife of 
long standing. Her fee was one cow in accor- 
dance with tradition. Some two years previously 
she had urged that her fee be raised to two cows. 
But this request had been resisted. From that 
time with distressing frequency a first-born child 
was still-born. Slowly suspicion arose that 
Mama Malungwa was casting evil spells. 

Nine months previously Lawola’s youngest 
daughter had conceived her first child. Then, 


“No, no’, he said. ‘Mama 
Malungwa is dead. Lawola and 
these warriors hunted her out 
and pursued her up to a rocky 
ledge; she turned at bay and 
they stoned her with many 
stones, till she fell over the 
ledge on to the boulders far 
below. Such is our custom in 
cases of witchcraft. But we 
know it is forbidden, and so 
I have brought them here 
before you’. 

It was a simple, straight- 
forward case. As a magistrate 
in the court of first instance I 
held the preliminary investiga- 
tion and the charge amounted 
to murder. I committed the 
eight men for trial by the 
supreme court at the next session, which was 
held soon afterwards in Nakuru, some hundred 
miles away, in the high country far up above 
the Suk plains. 

There the accused were acquitted by the 
learned judge on the ground that they had been 
placed in such peril that their actions amounted 
to self-defence. They were, accordingly, released 
and returned to the Suk reserve. But that was 
not the end of the matter. 

Shortly after this decision was made known, 
I set out on a tour of the Suk country, On the 
third day out, I arrived at Nginyang, a small 
trade-centre in the heart of their territory. My 
tent was pitched under the thin fronds of 
acacia trees which grow on the banks of the 
river-bed. Cook’s tent, porters’ tents and guard 
tent were neatly lined up; brushwood had been 
collected and water drawn from beneath the 
sandy river. It was past midday and all was 
quiet and still except for the shimmering light 
of heat-waves rolling over the plains. 

Presently a distant chant arose and, as it grew 
louder, I could hear the ringing of a thousand 


one step backward. Shields waving, spears aloft, 

E their bodies and faces smeared with white clay, 
they looked like a cohort of ghosts dancing in 
- the daylight. 

They closed round me in a circle and, with 
one great shout, grounded their spears and sank 
on their haunches. Chief Akanichum came for- 
ward and welcomed me. He brought a gift of an 
ox and many gourds of milk. Everything in life 
was splendid—peace reigned and cattle pros- 
pered. There was but one trouble. 

‘What is this trouble? ’ I asked him. 

Akanichum spoke gravely. ‘It is a matter 
concerning the case of Mama Malungwa, the 
witch’. He paused while he took snuff from 
the horn in his headdress. ‘The case . was 
judged’, he resumed, ‘and judged rightly. No 
other judgment was possible. And yet, when 
my people returned home from the trial in 
Nakuru, it became clear to us that the judge 
was displeased ’. 

‘What is the trouble?’ I asked again. The 
chief took a deep breath. 

‘Bwana’, he said, ‘it is like this; Lawl is 
bewitched. He seis that the judge has cast 
a spell upon him. From the time that the trial 
ended Lawola has been well-nigh stone-deaf. 


~The judge has deprived him of the use of his - 


ears. Lawola has proof. Let him tell you ’. 
Lawola stepped forward with the air of one 
deeply injured, as indeed, he was. In primitive 
_ surroundings a sense of hearing is of the utmost 
importance. As he spoke he stared me in the 
face, watching my reactions as the chief inter- 
preted. He was utterly convinced that the judge 
had the power and the will to bewitch him. 
“For the judge’, he said, ‘wore the hair of 
his ancestors upon his head. In his hand he 
held a feather and I could see him dip it in a 
pot and when he wrote upon the paper, it was 
the mark of blood’. He looked at me intently. 
Would I understand? Of course—feathers and 
blood! Prime symbols of witchcraft! 


‘ankle-bells Across the plain, in a wide arc, they ‘Aa ts What use to tell him that ‘the wi wig 
¢ came, singing and prancing, three steps forward, 


boredom. 


of silk, that goose-quills are dee oaoieed pens, 


and that the use of red ink on a court record 
was the jealous prerogative of a judge of the 


supreme court? 

I did my best, with the aid of the chief bellow- 
ing in his ear. But Lawola shook his head, 
worried his ears, and spat on the ground. 

Then he turned to Akanichum and spoke 
softly at great speed, snapping his fingers in 
emphasis and, when he had done, dropped on to 
his heels and spread out his hands in supplica- 
tion while the chief translated. 

‘He asks that you will write to the judge and 
pray that he will remove the curse and restore 
his hearing. If it is a matter of money, he will 
pay well’. 

* Fell Laws! I said, ‘that he is altogether 
mistaken; and i should know that justice is a 
thing that cannot be bought ’. 4 

Lawola’s reply denoted dismay tinged with 
‘I’m not asking for justice’, he said 
shortly. ‘What I want is the use of my ears’. 

His implication was that I was being stupid; 

and it struck me, suddenly, that he was right. 
'In the dramatic opening of the conference 
and this all-pervading obsession with witchcraft, 
my wits had been distracted. It dawned on me 
that Lawola’s sudden affliction could only be 
an excess of wax on his ear-drums, induced, 
naturally enough, by the violent difference in 
temperature he had experienced, for the first 
time in his life, between the great heat of the 
Suk plains and the cold oe of Nakuru, 
where he had stood trial. 

I suppose my manner changed—a sudden 
lightheartedness perhaps. Lawola sensed the 
change. His dark eyes shifted furtively from 
side to side as though I were now an enemy 
devoid not only of understanding but of sym- 
pathy and patience. His confidence in me was 
lost. 

I knew I must do something to restore it, and 
I should never do that by casting doubt on his 
belief that he was bewitched. Akanichum, also, 


hina tad if he will ‘stay behind when all 


Bit avo © said, ‘my 


have gone, I will restore to him the use of his 
ears”. a 
This was greeted with acclamation. The | 
warriors leapt up and stamped their feet. Ankle- . 
bells were ringing, spears and shields were raised 
aloft, a rhythmic movement started on the peri- — 
meter. The elders raised their arms in salute 
and then moved off. 

The Chief looked up at the sky. Marabou © 
storks were circling overhead, watchful of the — 
ox-bones which needed picking. ‘You can do 
this thing? ’ he asked. hs 

'€QOh, yes’, I said, ‘if Lawola is willing’, 

‘Then I will leave him with you, and I shall — 
come again and see you when the sun has set’. 

In my chop-box there was olive oil, and in — 
my medicine chest a syringe. Lawola submitted 
himself to treatment like a trusting child. ie 
was completely successful. He left my camp 
chanting a triumphal hymn of praise for all the 
world to hear! 

Darkness had fallen and the camp fire was. 
burning brightly when the chief came out of 
the shadows with his stool and sat beside me. — 

‘ Akanichum’, I said, ‘it was wrong of you 
to ascribe Powers of witchcraft to a judge of the 
supreme court’. 

‘Yes, Bwana’. 

“The judge was concerned only wat justice 
within the law, and it is the same law for one 
and all’. 

“Yes, Bwana’. ; 

‘You must make that one to your people” 7) 

*T will do so’ 

* And they will believe ae 

He leaned towards me. His eyes, glinting in 
the light of the camp fire, looked deep into mine 
with that respect which is always given to the 
witch-doctor. 

“I shall have no difficulty whatever ’, he con- 
fided. ‘Be assured, Bwana, I can persuade my 
people it was not the judge who cast the spell’. 

—Home Service 


Tolstoy Seen through the Eyes of a Child 


‘ Personal reminiscences by COUNT ALEXIS BOBRINS KO hy 


WHEN I WAS quite a young boy, my father 
decided to show me Moscow where he had to 
take part in a Congress of Archaeologists. This 

_ Was a great event in my life, as it would 
be in the life of any Russian boy. After a 
few days of sightseeing in Moscow, my father 
would leave me in the care of his cousin 
Aliosha and his family while he was busy at 
the Congress. 

My Nanny, Anastasia Andreevna, was very 
perturbed at my going from St. Petersburg to 
Moscow unaccompanied by her. It was our 
first separation, even if it was only for a short 
time, but she kept on blessing me as if I were 
emigrating to a distant country for ever. She 
gave me many instructions—especially never 
to forget to say my prayers every morning and 
every night. ‘ Visit the shrine of Saint Alexis’, 
your “apes saint, in the Tchoudov monastery ’, 


to help you by his prayers to the Holy Trinity. 

To visit the shrine of that saint as soon as 
we arrived in Moscow was the intention of my 
father anyway because he was also his patron 
saint. Anastasia Andreevna was my first nurse. 
She came to us when she was barely twenty-two 
years old. A true North Russian type, she had 
a milky complexion, enormous blue eyes, and 
masses of golden hair. She stayed on in our 
house even when I had already grown out of 
my babyhood and assumed the role of my body- 
guard, accompenying me wherever I went even 
with my parents. She became a real member 
of the family for a number of years until she 
married. 

It was a warm summer evening when we 
started, father and I, on our trip to Moscow. We 
were seen off by my nurse and father’s footman, 
Ivan Paramey, at the Nicolaievsky station. 
Nanny’s eyes were full of tears as she waved 


her handkerchief to the departing train. Liuban, 
famous for its buffet, was our first stop. We had 
some delicious hot meat pies and tea and went 
back to our sleeper to wake up only when © 
Moscow was almost in sight. . oe 

It was a glorious morning; cousin Aliosha_ 
was on the platform. He came from the coun- 
try specially to meet us. We were overjoyed 
to see his cheerful face and, in the old Russian 
fashion, embraced each other. Aliosha was 
great enthusiast for theatre and ballet. He never 
missed a first night. Stanislavsky and the Mos- 
cow Arts Theatre actors were constantly, 
house as well as all prominent writers: T: 
Chekhov, and others. 

Now, however, it was summer an 
theatres were closed so we could see 


We duly visited the shrine of Saint: 
mapy Other old beutiful chasseteam 


4 she added, ‘ kneel down at his tomb and beg him 
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cked me off with Aliosha to his country estate 


amily who were already in residence there. © 
4 Although I was only about seven, I felt quite 
wn up in his company during the five hours’ 
ney by train. Aliosha’s four brothers and 
unmarried sister Sophy were also in Bogoro- 
Sophy’s chief interest was medicine. She 
s at the head of the local hospital which was 
by her own grandfather. She had a heart 
gold and was very religious. Of the five 
thers, two held responsible positions: Vladi- 
was a politician and later became 
ig | Member of the Douma, which was 
ie Russian Parliament, where he repre- 
Ss ented Tula constituency; the youngest 
ob other Leo was president of the 
Z tvo—an organization responsible 
‘for maintaining schools, hospitals, and 
roads, and even the destruction of 
wolves when they became too numer- 
ous. Count Alexis Pavlovitch, their 
father, died before my time and I 
_ only saw his desk and his study which 
"were now used by his eldest son 
Aliosha who told me to stay in 
_ Bogoroditsk as long as I liked, the 
_ Jonger the better. 
Alexis Pavlovitch was a great charac- 
_ ter. During the Crimean War he fought 
_ against the English and the French 
_ with great courage, was promoted to 
the rank of Captain on the field of 
_ battle, and was made personal A.D.C. 
to the Tsar Alexander II. He was a 3 
_ deeply religious man and was greatly & 
“influenced by the famous English ¥ 
preacher Lord Radstock, who discarded ~* 
all of what he called unnecessary 
_ @cnamentation in religion and believed 
- only in the pure doctrine of Christ. 
When Lord Radstock came to Russia 
he made his first contacts through 
Alexis Pavlovitch, who introduced him 
to Moscow society, where he became 
very popular. Soon the circle of his 
followers grew. The Russian clergy looked 
askance at these religious meetings. It was not 
the right thing to be a ‘ Radstockist’, although 
later, when I met Lord Radstock when he was 
well over eighty, I heard him declare: ‘God 
‘preserve me from any converts’. He never 
founded any sect but merely read the Scriptures 
_ with those who wished to listen. His strong yet 
_ delightful personality and his great sincerity 
aa a tremendous appeal. Many people gave up 
moking and drinking and tried to live like the 
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ed this simple way of life. No apparent 
y was Permitted. Even the silk upholstered 


‘cretonne covers to mark the atmosphere of 
isterity. In the beautiful park there were several 
re ponds as big as lakes with many carp 
ancestors were put there by special order 
he Empress Catherine herself. Elaborate 
uices controlled the level of the water. Every- 
was laid out on a magnificent scale. The 
is and comfortable house was built also in 
a e’s time. 

Ye were met by Aliosha’s sister Sophy who 
us that Leo Tolstoy was staying there and 
» some other neighbours. Tolstoy’s own 

try et Yasnaya Polyana, was not far 
Bogoroditsk and the old gentleman used 


ress of Archaeologists opened, my fathet 


n the province of Tula to join the rest of the 
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often to come and stay with my cousins. It 
was getting dark and oil lamps were already lit 
in all the rooms. It was before the days of 
electricity. 

Like everybody else I had seen many pictures 
and photographs of Tolstoy and in my childish 
imagination I visualized him as a Father Christ- 
mas—somewhat mysterious but gentle and kind 
to children. We went into the drawing-room 
where some of the guests were already assembled. 
I nervously went towards Tolstoy as Aliosha 
was pushing me forward. Tolstoy looked at me 
from under his bushy eyebrows, stretched out 


his hand and shook mine. That was all. He did 
not kiss me on my forehead, as I expected, nor 
did he take any presents out of his pockets. I 
was surprised that he was not as tall as I 
imagined. His figure was bulky with a very large 
head and features. He did not wear conventional 
clothes but had one of his usual ‘ Russian’ 
white loose shirts with two buttons on the side 
of the collar which requires no tie. On his feet 
he had thick white silk socks and patent leather 
pumps. As we sat in the drawing-room waiting 
to be called in to dinner I furtively examined 
his dress and noticed that one of his socks 
was glossy and smooth while the other had a 
rough surface. One sock was put on inside out. 
Otherwise Tolstoy was well groomed and his 
clothes were impeccable. 

The use of the wooden lacquered spoon for 
soup was not limited only to the Russian 
peasant. Jewellers like Fabergé and others im- 
proved on the original model and produced 
highly artistic wooden spoons with silver or 
enamelled handles. These were very popular all 
over the country. One might have expected that 
Tolstoy, who glorified the Russian peasant and 
even imitated him in his dress, would use a 
wooden spoon as a matter of course. Not at all. 
The old butler at Bogoroditsk knew that Tolstoy 
did not patronize wooden spoons and he always 
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laid a silver one for him on the table while other 
guests used wooden spoons. Tolstoy admitted 
with an embarrassed smile that he could never 
pee art of using a wooden spoon. That 
impressed me very much. 

The dinner was extremely simple; no wine or 
vodka was served and after dinner no cigarettes 
or cigars were offered. Only Vladimir, contrary 
to all rules, smoked a pipe—a habit he acquired 
when he was an undergraduate of Edinburgh 
University. Another habit he acquired there was 
to speak English with a strong Scottish accent. 

Conversation was animated, even heated. 
There is no feeling of shyness or in- 
hibition when Russians are talking. 
Subjects like business, money, the Stock 
Exchange do not occupy their minds 
for long, but verbal duels are constantly 
fought over abstract matters. 

That night conversation turned on 
religion. Cousin Sophy kept on press- 
ing Leo Tolstoy with questions. The 
old gentleman was mainly on the 
defensive. He was denying and dis- 
carding many accepted truths, Cousin 
Sophy seemed exasperated and cried 
out: ‘If you go on like that, soon 
you will be denying the existence of 
the Holy Trinity! ’ Tolstoy in a very 
loud voice snapped back: ‘But I do 
not need the Holy Trinity, I do not 
need it at all! ’ It was not the substance 
of their arguments that impressed me 
but the excited voices in which they 
both spoke. We all felt flustered, cousin 
Sophy’s eyes were full of tears, and 
Tolstoy was red in the face. 

The next morning we went out for 
a drive in an open carriage. Tolstoy 
Was sitting with cousin Sophy, I was 
allowed to climb on the box next to 
coachman Peter. As we drove through 
the fields with masses of flowers still 
in full bloom cousin Sophy recalled the 
first lines of one of Tolstoy’s short 
stories, ‘ Hadji Mourad ’. She said: ‘It 
was midsummer, the hay harvest was 
over and they were just beginning to reap the 
rye. At that season of the year there is a delight- 
ful variety of flowers—red, white and pink 
scented tufty clover, milk-white ox eye daisies” 

. . Tolstoy nodded as if he was silently inhaling 
all the fragrance of the fields, then he turned to 
the coachman and asked: ‘Tell me, Peter, 
whose forest is that in the distance? ’ 

‘It is the forest of the timber merchant, 
Vassily Ivanovitch Nilaieff’, answered the 
coachman in a clear voice. 

‘No, Peter’, said Tolstoy, ‘you are wrong, 
it is not his forest’ . and after a pause he 
added thoughtfully: ‘It is God’s forest’. 

Peter shrugged his shoulders. We were 
puzzled. Nothing more was said and for a long 
time we drove in silence. 

Tolstoy’s words raised a storm in my heart. I 
asked myself: How can it be God’s forest if 
there is no Holy Trinity? What God owns this 
forest? Surely not some heathen god, but our 
God, the true God of the Christians? Yet the 
God of the Christians is the very same Holy 
Trinity. I must be wrong somewhere but I 
must not ask questions when great and famous 
people made their wise statements. One thing 
was certain: the moment I got back home I 
would ask my nanny, Anastasia Andreevna, and 
she would give me the right answer. 

—Home Service 
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4g es R eith Lectures Professor Wind has some stand what can be meant by “ excessive cleaning i One person I knew took in a coloured student j 
re sharp things to say about my early theories. and since the aging of pictures is a chemical and was critical of others who would not, until — 
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rocks’s television talk on Cromwell on Decem- 
ber 22 was that if Cromwell was a tyrant, 
what was Charles? The attempt to blacken his — 
memory by the use of injurious language was, 
of course, mere royalism, which today is un- — 
mentionably servile. It was Charles who first 
used force. It was Charles who declared war 


the original. It involves a craft or a technique, 

a or even an art, but that is another story. If the 

reproduction is perfect, or practically so, as itis, Britain’s Colour Problem 

for example, in some modern colour prints and Sir.—In common with most articles on race 
gramophone records, then it is to be welcomed. relations Franklin Frazier’s talk on ‘ Britain’s 
But if the copy or reproduction of any work is Colour Problem’ (THE LISTENER, December 22) 
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treated him as he deserved. If Charles had won, 
the nation, instead of rising to great heights, 
would have sunk to the depths. 

The point was, of course, that great new 
conceptions were abroad and the mean-spirited, 
hypocritical, pettifogging little Stuarts tried to 
suppress them. But the English people showed 
themselves to be equal to the task. As Cromwell 
said: ‘They are English, and that is a good 
thing’. Cromwell, as Sir Brian admitted, was 
not anti-Parliament. On the contrary, he was, 
above all, Parliamentary. He was the most 
tolerant of men. That is why he quarrelled with 
his Parliament. As Sir Brian rightly said, he 
wanted freedom of worship for all who were not 
Papists. That is what he fought for all his 
life. 

The picture of his demanding peer from he 
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directly as is possible. Leonardo’s figure is struggled for many years to own and care for 
something rather different, a framework rather a house, it is extremely difficult to sell unless 
than a solid figure, while the solid in Barbari’s it is to others of the same behaviour and breed. 
painting is not as clear as the geometrical draw- In no time at all there is a small slum. The 
ing. If this figure were made out of glass or bombing tragically destroyed many of the 
__ plastic and suitably photographed the result old slums, but unless some action is taken we 
could be something quite beautiful and there shall have within twenty years worse slums 
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[==e>|British Holiday 


As Britain’s largest Coaching Organisation, Wallace Arnold are able to 
offer the widest selection of tours throughout Britain and Ireland. Skilfully 
planned tours through the best scenery in luxuriously comfortable coaches, 
stopping at good hotels where food and service are impeccable — that’s 
what Wallace Arnold offer at all-inclusive prices. Prices range from I gns. 
to 472 gns. and tours range from 4 to 14 days. Whichever you choose you 
can be sure of value for money from Wallace Arnold. 


Continental Holidays 


The pick of the Continent too. Holidays by coach and air, staying at 
attractive selected hotels. 
| es if Ff @¢ FF | Ff Ff fF ff 
WALLACE ARNOLD TOURS LTD. 


8, Park Lane, Croydon. Tel: CROydon 7255 
53, Corn Exchange, Leeds 1. Tel: 30691 
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| ASSOCIATION (N/18) 
52, Conduit Street, London W1. 


Relax and enjoy 
the comfort of a Voyage aboard 
a modern liner 
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GREECE and its islands 


NOW is the time to 

make your reservations for 

@ Easter Cruises from Venice 

@lsles of Greece Cruises 
from Piraeus 

@ |stanbul -Troy-Pergamum- 
Ephesusand Isles of Greece 
Cruises from Piraeus 

@ Pullman coach fours with- 
in Greece 

@ Weekly regular services, 
Venice - Ancona - Brindisi 


age CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 
G&G] OCEANWAYS STEAMSHIP AGENCY LTD 
Dept. F/1, 23 Haymarket, London, S.W.1. Tel. TRAfalgar 6055-6 
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Apply to your local Travel Agent, or 
FURNESS, WITHY & CO. LTD. 
Furness House, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.3. 


Telephone: ROYal 2525 
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Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney. 
Daily Air Services From : 
LONDON Gatwick (Avenue 6272) 
BOURNEMOUTH (christchurch 1035) 
EXETER (Exeter 67939) 
MANCHESTER (Mercury 4363) 


COVENTRY (tollbar 2211) 
SOUTHAMPTON (Eastleigh 3177) 
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from Bournemouth 


JERSEY AIRLINES 


———U INTERNATIONAL >———— 


Free timetable available from Jersey Airlines 
at any of the above airports or your 
travel agent. 


ersey 


fora most 
wonderful holiday 


Shut your eyes and 
think . . . of golden 
sand, vivid blue sea % 
...ofsunshine...of 
21 magnificent bays - 
—some secluded, 
some with miles 
of sandy beach. 
Imagine yourself 
lazing, swimming, 
maybe surfing, 
water-skiing or sailing. 
Then think of the evening time—of 
cabarets, dancing, theatre, moonlight 
drives through peaceful countryside. 
Of excellent Hotels and Guest Houses 
(officially approved), luxury shops, 
cheap prices. 


You'll find them all in Jersey 


No passport or currency problems. 
Early or late holidays are cheaper. 


Travel British Railways — 
fly BEA or Jersey Airlines 


Post the coupon now for FREE illustrated 

literature to 

BOX No. 4, TOURISM INFORMATION CENTRE, 
ST. HELIER, JERSEY, C.1. 
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= Youcantravel from | 
Glasgow to Dublin | 


NIGH T ) 


Passenger Service 


in the new, luxurious Motor Vessel 


“ Scottish Coast” 


Monday and Thursday 
Vessel leaves Glasgow (Anderstoh Quay) |} 
at 6.30 p.m. Passengers embark from — 
5.00 p.m. Arrive Dublin, approx. 8.00 a.m. 
For Further information apply % 


Burns & Laird Lines Ltd 


...and so had the Danes, who called it Yorvik. All ages 
of history have given something to York and much of 
it may still be seen. Roman fortifications, medieval city 
walls, abbey,castle and guildhalls are perfectly preserved. 
There are fascinating streets with fine examples of all 
periods of architecture from medieval to Georgian, 
and, of course, the incomparable Minster and many 
medieval churches with their wealth of stained glass. 

Modern York boasts the famous Castle Museum, 
the Railway Museum, a splendid art collection, and 
excellent facilities for recreation, entertainment and 
shopping. 
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Illustrated leaflet 
from Information 
Centre, York 
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THE GREATEST VALUE... 
THE FINEST CRAFT ON THE 


NORFOLK 


og BROADS 


This giant 100 Holidays afloat and ashore 
Pree iexcsriig floseasons, with 38 boatyards 
magazine_showing throughout Broadland, offer 
ae 600° craft MAS luxury choice of more 
Sz at than 600 Holiday Hire Motor 
Pewee eed §Cruisers, Yachts, Aux. 
ieee hee” § Yachts, Houseboats, Sea and 
events, etc. Riverside Bungalows. 
NOVICES WELCOMED 
Only Hoseasons guarantee 
“Rain Free” holidays in April 
and May. If it rains, we pay 
for you. 
Write today for this FREE 
and post-free magazine. 


HOSEASONS 


TAKE MORE CARE OF YOU 
90A Oulton Broad, Lowestoft. Tel. Oulton Broad 136 
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Over 200 different tours to 
choose from in this compact 
booklet. Details from agents, or complete 
and post to us the coupon 
BSE SP RR EEBREPRRE eee 

Please send me: THISIS THE WAY TO GO. I would 

like full details of a Tour to 
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VICTORIA COACH STATION 
LONDON, S.W.1 


FISHING 
SHOOTING 
RIDING 


232 pages 
listing, 
county by 
county, 1500 farm houses, country 
cottages and country guest houses, 
caravans, furnished accommoda- 
tion and children’s holidays, 
illustrated throughout. 

For the ideal country holiday at 
moderate rates send today for the 
1961 Farm Holiday Guide. Price 
3/6 (postage 7d. extra). 


Dept. L, Farm Holiday Gulde, 
18 High Street, Paisley 
The Best of Country Fare 
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@ Excellent Accommodation 


@ Miles of Beaches and Promenades 


© Four Championship Golf Courses 
@ Ryder Cup Matches 13-14 October 


112 page Colour Guide (9d.P.O.) from 


Dept. 20, Town Hall, Lytham St. Annes 
BE SURE TO COME BY TRAIN 


brochures 


Holiday and Travel literature is 
available from most of the adver- 
tisers on this page. For convenience, 
and to save time in writing to each 
address you can send a note to The 
Listener (Advertisement Depart- 
ment), 35 Marylebone High Street, 
London, W.1, mentioning the 
advertisements which interest you. 


(Please remember to enclose a remittance 
to cover the cost of the brochure when 
this is requested in the advertisement) 
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| you go in this happy, carefree 


ANNES 


: 
Holiday Hydro... 

. . offers so much in the warmth and comfort of its luxurious 
interior. Ideal location in the suntrap of the romantic Borderlands. 
Resident Orchestra, Dancing Daily, Indoor Swimming, Tennis. 
A (8 courts), etc. Reduced terms (ex. 


——— : 
—— ee taster) to June 30th, and in Autumn. 
Ba | 


Tariff free. | 


“<\PEEBLES HYDRO 
: PEEBLES, SCOTLAND 


56 Robertson St Glasgow C.2. 


and Principal Tourist Offices 


! 
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— = Gay, friendly 


It’s gay and relaxing wherever 


country. Glorious resorts, 
miles of clean sand, splendid 
scenic tours and a" 
friendly welcome from 
everyone. And excellent 
value for money. 


FREE! 148-PAGE <== = 
COLOUR GUIDE Write to Dept. 19B, 


Northern Ireland Tourist Board, Belfast 1, 


Be sure to come by RAIL & SEA via Heysham- 
Belfast, or Stranraer-Larne. It’s cheaper mid- 
week. Consult your local station or travel agent. 


Come for a memorable holiday to 


ELGIN 


Situated in the picturesque 
Laich of Moray—the Garden 
of Scotland 


A thriving, busy, market town 


offering every facility for holiday 
makers of all ages. 


Send a postcard to the 
TOWN CLERK, ELGIN 


forIMustrated Guide and information. 
regarding available accommodation. 


Telephone: Peebles 3102 


Tel: CEN 630] 


GEORGIAN BATH 3 


A city rich in historic splendour, 
See the Roman Baths, Hot Springs 
and magnificent Pump Room and 
walk around the glorious Georgian 
streets and crescents. Delightful — 

shops and every modern 
entertainment, 


Write for free guide book to 


M. G. BEDFORD © 
PUMP ROOM, BATH 


Travel by 
Train 


GARDEN TOWN 
OF THE SHAKESPEARE 
COUNTRY 
and. gaiety 


Where elegance 


combine for your pleasure. Ideal 


Touring Centre (Warwick, 
Kenilworth, Stratford and 
Cotswolds). 


Splendid illus. Guide Book (P.O. 
1[-) from Room 8, Pump Room. 


TRAVEL BY-ERAING;: 


THE IDEAL FAMILY RESORT 


For the family holiday of a 
lifetime. The ideal resort for 
a truly wonderful holiday! 
Golden sands .. beautiful 
gardens ... elegant boule- 
vards.... Lots of evening — 
entertainment. Excellent 
accommodation to suit every 

holiday budget. _ en 


Illustrated Guide 6d. Post Free 
B. K. MORTON 
Town, Hall; > 
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rE ow tektites could have originated in lunar 
canoes either, unless some very special 
imptions be made. In brief, this would neces- 


Yours, etc., 
VY. A. FIRSOFF 


‘ Owete, by definition, above average as lie 


ectors. The jury were not being asked to 


+ that the accused found it abnormally 
to control his impulses merely from the 
t he acted abnormally on the occasion 


na | things to his diminished responsibility 
ing them. Not only was there evidence of 
cused on conduct; there were also 


othe 6 added the seh Sonat opinion 
Byrne was emotionally immature and that 
mtrol over his emotions was accordingly, 


1¢ extent, that of a child. What the jury 
ing asked to do was to infer diminished 


very important matters, the accused’s 
unt of his emotional state and expert - 
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‘his is not scientific jg but neither 
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ment, ‘hig abaliian of capital Binichaient. the 
_ boycott of South African goods, and other 
similar causes which are the concern of people 
_ anxious for the preservation of human life and 
& dignity, are all supported vigorously by Mr. 
~ Gollancz—a professed though not practising 
Jew. It might perhaps be thought that such acti- 
_ vities are at least as important as the principle of 
Derech Eretz by such orthodox Jews who think 


_ with Mr. Kopul Rosen that Mr. Gollancz’s ex- 


pressed views constituted disrespect. 
: Yours, etc., 
London, N.W.1 JupITH ASHE 
Sir.—In his Face to Face interview (THE 
LISTENER, December 8) Mr. Victor Gollancz 
referred to a picture in a book which he said 
showed a soldier in the act of being decapitated, 
the head in the act of being severed. He said he 


saw this in a book Sixty Years a Queen and it 


moved him so profoundly that he became a 
pacifist in outlook. 

I have this book. The picture described by 
Mr. Gollancz is on page 84. It is a reproduc- 
tion of a painting by the well-known Victorian 
artist Stanley Berkeley. It is typical of pictures 
of the period in that although there is a great 
flurry of animals and men and flashing blades, 
no one is actually being cut down or run 


(concluded from page 11) 


of diminished responsibility. The plea has been 
successful in very different kinds of case. In 
some of them the court has found it possible to 
impose a light sentence. These were cases in 
which it was unnecessary to detain the accused 
in the interest of public safety. They were also 
cases in which it would have been necessary for 
the jury to have returned a verdict of murder 
' before 1957. The Homicide Act of that year has 
added a much needed flexibility to the powers of 
the courts of England and Wales at a murder 


trial. At trials for other crimes an accused who , 


wishes to raise the issue of his mental responsi- 
bility can invoke the M’Naghten Rules to the 
same extent as one charged with murder, 
although he-very rarely does so on account of 
the indefinite period of detention which will 
follow if his plea is successful. In the vast 
_majority of cases in which the accused, though 
_ mentally deranged at the material time, does not 
come within the M’Naghten Rules, the judge can 
_ make allowance for the derangement when pass- 
- ing sentence. The accused can be sent to prison 
for a shorter time than the criminal who is 
entirely sane. Indeed, it may not be necessary to 
- send him to prison at all. No such modification 
of sentence is possible in a murder case, That is 
why it is desirable to have diminished responsi- 
bility as a special defence to murder in addition 
to the defence of insanity which i is available in all 
criminal cases, Before the Homicide Act, 1957, 


but on this matter I am afraid his m 


‘philosophical 


trifle Homeric—or else his ‘ extra vivic 


represent the fact. As a publisher I am sure ao 
he will agree with me that it is essential to a ES 
be accurate especially in matters regarding books. — 


Yours, etc., 


Aldershot HENRY E. Harris 


‘A New University ’ 


Sir,—I am writing on behalf of A. D. Lind- % 


say’s pupils from 1906 to 1914, some of whom 


were men of the highest academic distinction - 


and many of whom were killed in the first world 


' war. None of them would recognize in their 


old friend and tutor a man whose general, and 
ideas ‘were often well-worn 
platitudes’ and ‘extremely woolly’, and whose 
comments on other philosophical schools sug- 
gested ‘that he had made only shallow investi- 


gations’ and made one wonder ‘ whether he was 
entitled to be described as an educated man at 


all’ and finally feel that ‘he just had not gradu- 
ated ’. ; 

It is not worthy of the old English spirit 
of decency and fair play for the reviewer (THE 
LISTENER, December 22) to criticize in such 
harsh terms a dead man whom he knew only 
superficially. and as a tutor not at all; but 
perhaps two world wars have destroyed that 
spirit—Yours, etc., 


Mayfield P. C. PLOwDEN 


, — : The Plea of Diminished Responsibility 


came into force, a convicted murderer who 
suffered from severe mental abnormality at the 
time of his crime stood a very good chance of a 
reprieve, but it is better that someone whose 
responsibility is substantially impaired should 
not be convicted of murder at all. That is why I 
welcome s.2 of the Homicide Act and the broad 
construction placed on it by the Court of 
Criminal Appeal in R. v. Byrne. 
—Third Programme 


B.B.C. Honours 


‘WE OFFER OUR CONGRATULATIONS to Mr. G. C. 


Beadle, ¢.B.E., Director of Television Broadcast- 
ing, who receives a knighthood in the New Year 
Honours list; to Mr. J. H. Arkell, Director of 
Administration, who becomes a C.B.E.; to Mr. 
H. W. Baker, Superintendent Engineer, Tele- 
vision, London Studios; Mr, P. H. Dimmock, 


Head of Outside Broadcasts, Television; and 


Mr. J. Scupham, Head of Educational Broad- 
casting, each of whom becomes an O.B.E.; to 
Mr. F. J. G. Haines, Engineer-in-Charge 
(Sound), Cardiff; Miss J. M. C. Rainbow, 
Assistant, Programme Contracts Department; 
and Miss M. M. W. Scott, Head of Secretarial 
Training School, each of whom becomes an 
M.B.E. 
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_ moral support. The benefits and the 


lished rather than. experimented. 


AN ARTIST IN EXILE naturally idealizes his new 


foster parents; he invariably pays them the 


compliment of addressing them in terms of his 
own standards and awareness. He is open to 


‘disillusionment. When he comes to appreciate 


the degree of parochialism prevalent in this 
country as regards the arts as a 
whole, he either tends to move on 
elsewhere or to retreat into a nostal- 
gic parochialism of his own, often 
supported by a nationalist group of 
fellow expatriates. While, historic- 
ally, our record as a refuge for the 
exiled is a good one in broad terms, 
the recent exhibition of Kokoschka’s 
paintings should have touched the 
English conscience. An artist of the 
highest European status was treated 
with indifference while he lived with 
us. Kokoschka survived, but then he 
has unique powers of self-reliance 
and was a mature artist when he 
first came here. A younger artist 
could hardly be blamed for looking 
towards a group of his fellows for 


drawbacks of such a situation are 
evident in the exhibition at the 
Grabowski Gallery of the Associa- 
tion of Polish Artists in Great 
Britain. 

A first impression will probably 
confirm the viewer’s conception of 
what Polish art looks like. Partly, I 
believe, for the reason suggested 
above, the artists have, to some 
extent, restated ideas they are fami- 
liar with in a style already estab- 


There is little evidence in. their 
work of non-European, transatlantic 
or British pastoral influence. But 
there is, within the accepted tradi- 
tion, a great deal of individual variety as well 
as the expected sense of energy and expressionist 
vitality. There are even signs that the back- 
ward glance is not a permanent attitude for a 
number of these artists. For example, within 
the three works of Mleczko there is a visible 
change of direction. The signs and imagery of 
surrealism begin to take over from emotional 
colour the main impact of the picture. Frenkiel, 


_ too, would seem to be loosening the grip of 


art-historicism on his work in favour of the 
more contemporary condition where figuration 
and abstraction have become so intertwined that 
there is no point in trying to use either label 
separately to define it. On the whole the strong 
Polish tradition of graphic art, so often used 
to discipline the national inclination towards 
violent colour, has been of evident benefit to 
artists who in many cases have had to find 
their feet for the second time. 

Herbert Marshall’s paintings at Gallery 
Mingus (pen, pencil, gouache) are also tradi- 


Rounds the Eonder Art ¢ 


tional within the present meaning of the phrase 


By KEITH SUTTON 


inasmuch as they are explicable in terms of 
work produced before the “forties. The in- 
fluences of Ernst and Klee and perhaps of 
Adler are clear but do not inhibit a personal, 
if guarded, exploration of graphic images which 
work by poetic association, an urban surrealism 


‘Portrait of Diego ’, by Alberto Giacommetti: in the Tate Gallery 


rather than a pastoral surrealism like that of the 
English neo-romantics. They are remarkably 
assured works, attractive and witty without 
being whimsical. They make no attempt to 
seduce by being hesitantly poetic as art so often 
does when it is the result of plodding after 
a modest personality. 

Last April the Contemporary Art Society’s 
Anniversary Exhibition was a shock even for 
those who suspected the extent to which our 
public art collections depend upon essentially 
private action for their contemporary works of 
art. Even now I do not think it is widely 
realized how far public galleries manage to 
accumulate without speculating. The recent 
acquisitions, loans and gifts to the Tate, now 
on view, underline our continued indebtedness 
to private initiative. A new and most welcome 
name on the labels has appeared, that of 
‘Friends of the Tate’, who are more specifically 
concerned with giving the British public some 
idea of what, in the realms of art, the Americans 
are up to. But the Tate’s own purchasing com- 


mittee must also be given credit for some per- 
ceptive and opportunist purchasing, including 
what is probably the most distinguished acquisi- 
tion of the past year, Giacommetti’s ‘ Portrait 
of Diego ’. 
As most of the present exhibits are shou 
out of context there is a somewhat 
jazzy battle for attention in these 
two galleries, but this low-toned un- 
demonstrative painting has a com- 
pelling effect. It has a weight and 
a density which makes the sculp- 
tures in the vicinity seem to be 
carried out in a more trivial rather 
than a more permanent medium. Of 
course Giacommetti is an artist in 
the great line of painter-sculptors; 
there is a constant interplay in his 
work between the two mediums, but 
they complement rather than © re- 
semble each other. That peculiar 
and particular quality which his 
sculptures have of holding the 
viewer at a distance however close 
to the work he may be is achieved, 
to some extent, by the rough surface 
of the metal. As we peer at a statue 
of his which represents naked flesh 
we instinctively clothe the broken 
surface of the forms with a smoother 
generalized outline, so that our 
sensual responses will not be out- 
raged by the ‘ feel’ of jagged metal. 
If we do actually grip the figure 
with our fingers we destroy the 
- illusion; it is our arm which seems 
to be elongating itself like the re- 
versed telescope holding the image 
a long way away. _ 
Looking at the ‘Portrait of 
Diego’ something equally ambiva- 
lent takes place. It is as if the picture 
makes the first move, towards us. 
I have watched a dozen faces in a row walk 
past this picture with its sketchy ambience as 
if they were passing a stranger and then 
suddenly turn back as if they had been spoken 
to by name. In this picture certain literal 
ideas normally conveyed by verbal clichés such 
as ‘his face registered a succession or variety 
of expressions’ become manifest in aesthetic 
terms. This picture gives fresh meaning to the 
label an ‘ intimate’ portrait. Close by are the two 
constructed pictures by Ceri Richards which we 
last saw in his retrospective exhibition at the 
Whitechapel Gallery. They are both dated 193’ 
and it is difficult to call to mind at o 


same date, which retain their vitality and 
ing power to quite the same degree. 
The oe power of pate is a I 


look at some fine ee of the fast 


Age of Reason. By Harold Nicolson. 
- Constable. £2 5s. 


Reviewed by R. W. KETTON-CREMER 


TH iE AGE OF REASON is not a wholly misleading 
ter m for the eighteenth century. During much 
pf its course, both in Europe and along the 
eastern coasts of America, a larger number of 
and women were behaving with sense and 
moderation than perhaps ever before in human 
history. It must be admitted, however, that they 
ere subject at times to surprising aberrations. 
The South Sea Bubble, the Mississippi scheme, 
Casanova, Cagliostro, the woollier doctrines of 
sseau, all found wide acceptance. And for 
heroes and heroines, the people of the 
e of Reason often made the most unreason- 
ible choices. It is scarcely credible, Sir Harold 
icolson observes, that ‘they should have con- 
tinued to admire and applaud a feckless courte- 
an such as Madame de Pompadour, a murderess 
‘and adulteress such as Catherine II, and a blood- 
tained aggressor such as Frederick the Great’. 
Sir Harold defines his book, therefore, as ‘a 
tudy of the mutability of ideas and the variety 
of human temperament’. Each chapter centres 
on some outstanding personage, or occasion- 
lly a group such as the Encyclopédistes, so that a 
comprehensive portrait-gallery of the eighteenth 
“century is gradually built up. The opening 
hapter shows traditional France through the 
‘eyes of Saint-Simon: the second deals with 
“the movement towards rationalism and free 
thought as represented by Bayle: and through- 
out the book it is in France that the intellectual 
developments of the age usually have their 
origins. England, in the earlier chapters, is a 
‘land of stability and calm, in which ‘the 
atmosphere of mildness, established after a cen- 
tury of bitterness and hatred, came to be re- 
garded as the natural climate of civilization’. 
Addison is chosen as its typical figure, and his 
“complacency and optimism, ‘ insipid as a vanilla 
puff’, are contrasted with the savage pessimism 
pot Swift. 
The century saw the emergence from ob- 
‘s ity, with incalculable effects upon all our 
stinies, of Russia, Prussia, and the United 
ates of America. Sir Harold gives a memorable 
iption of the visit paid to the aged and 
¢ Madame de Maintenon by Peter the 
t, who insisted on drawing apart her bed- 
curtains and gazing upon her—‘ the picture of 
a fading past, confronted with a colossal symbol 
' the future’. His chapters on the revolt of 
th American Colonies, and especially that on 
nin Franklin, are admirably judicious and 
Americans, he says, can leave them out. I 
ope they will make a point of reading them. 
In France, and indeed through most of 
urope, Voltaire and the Encyclopédistes 
minated the middle decades of the century. 
sre his death Voltaire was convinced that 
had witnessed the triumph of Reason, a 
apk eee tenn to any 
; But the reaction had already set in. 
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serpentine, favoured the display of personal 
emotion, cultivated sensibility, wept copiously ’. 
They succumbed completely to Rousseau; they 
were gulled by Cagliostro and his fellow charla- 
tans. Meanwhile the English, not seriously 
affected by all this, pursued their own courses. 
To cover the middle and closing decades of the 
century in England, Sir Harold has portrayed 
the diverse characters and activities of four 
strongly contrasted men—the creative dilettant- 
ism of Horace Walpole, the solid sense (with 
its neurotic undercurrents) of Samuel Johnson, 
the evangelistic fervour of John Wesley, the 
extreme radicalism of Thomas Paine. 

The Age of Reason deals with an extra- 
ordinary range of people, ideas, and events, It 
is written with all Sir Harold’s wide and varied 
knowledge, his vigour and geniality, his enter- 
prise in the use of language. (He has coined for 
Peter the Great’s second wife the excellent word 
slutton, presumably a combination of slattern 
and glutton, both of which she was.) He is 
one of our very best biographers, adept in the 
handling of great masses of detail; out in this 
book, with its rapid succession of vivid 
character-sketches, his treatment of persons and 
events is sometimes impressionist rather than 
strictly factual. For example, the quarrel 
between Walpole and Gray on their Grand Tour 
is attributed in part to irritations about ‘their 
spongebags, the way they coughed or laughed, 
Gray’s maddening trick of extending his little 
finger daintily when he drank a cup of coffee, 
Walpole’s dry giggle’. There is, so far as I 
know, no shred of evidence about Walpole’s 
giggle or Gray’s way of drinking coffee. Did 
they possess spongebags? I doubt it, since the 
O.E.D. has no record of such things prior to 
1858. Did _ eighteenth-century people use 
sponges at all when they washed? However 
that may be, the passage remains a perfect 
summing-up of the social and personal differ- 
ences between the two fastidious young travel- 
lers. It is only one of the countless felicities 
of this fascinating book. 


Toulouse Lautree. By Henri Perruchot, 
translated by Humphrey Hare. 
Perpetua. 35s. 

‘A definitive biography’; says the jacket. One 

can only hope so. Lautrec really offers too many 

temptations to the biographer. The scion of one 
of the noblest and most ancient houses of 

France, the crippled, bitter, witty alcoholic 

genius turning out masterpieces between bouts 

in a Parisian brothel, the friend of Van Gogh 
and La Goulue is altogether too fair game. His 
life, so to speak, writes itself. Unfortunately it 
usually does so very badly. M. Perruchot, in his 
first words, suggests that he is yet another 


- victim of the painter’s all too abundant and all 


too romantic possibilities: ‘There was a storm 
over Albi that night. It was one of the usual 
violent thunderstorms of autumn. Lightning 
flickered over the roofs, illuminated the red 
brick houses of the town’, etc. Before the end 
of the page we have been told what Madame 
de Toulouse Lautrec felt about her husband at 


The Listener’s Book Chronicle 


the time of their marriage and what she and the 
rest of the family were feeling on that particular 
night when Henri de Toulouse Lautrec was 
born. Grimly and with the worst of dark fore- 
bodings the reader proceeds into what will, he 
fears, be yet another of those over-written, half 
fictional biographies which are in their way 
almost as irritating and untrustworthy as Holly- 
wood itself. 

This, let me hasten to add, is a false im- 
pression. As the book goes on, over-dressed 
fictions are replaced by more soberly stated facts, 
the prose becomes steadily more readable. We 
owe a good deal, I fancy, to the tactful, self- 
effacing art of Mr. Hare, but a great deal also 
to M. Perruchot himself who, once he has 
reached a point at which he can rely on docu- 
ments, tells his story in a reasonably clear and 
straightforward manner, letting the events, 
which are indeed eloquent enough, speak for 
themselves. He makes no attempt to assess 
Lautrec as an artist and spends only a little time 
on the question of influences and_ stylistic 
developments, It is the life that concerns him 
and in the end he deals with it faithfully. At 
several points he corrects the work of previous 
writers and he offers a good deal of information 
which will be of great value to those who wish 
to date Lautrec’s oeuvre. 

The book is handsomely produced and con- 
tains a great number of photographs of the 
artist, his family and his friends—a mixed bag. 
Some of these photographs will be familiar, but 
many are new and all are clear. In short, this 
really does seem to be what one might call ‘a 
definitive biography’ and one for which we 
should therefore be doubly grateful, but I do 
wish that M. Perruchot had done something 
drastic about his opening chapter. 

QUENTIN BELL 


Race and Nationalism. By Thomas 
Franck. Allen and Unwin. 30s. 

The Anatomy of Partnership. By T. R. M. 
Creighton. Faber. 25s. 

Handbook to the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. Edited by 
W. V. Brelsford. Cassell. £3 3s. 


No body of facts can ever have been combed 
over as assiduously as those which constitute 
the seven-year history of federation in Central 
Africa. Each author may look at a slightly differ- 
ent facet; all are concerned with the inadequacy 
of existing political arrangements and with the 
causes of African discontent and the possible 
remedies. Sir Roy Welensky’s champion has 
not entered the lists. 

Mr. Creighton and Dr. Franck call attention 
to very much the same points, but their con- 
clusions differ somewhat and their manner a 
great deal. Neither finds the attitudes of the 
‘bluff bonhomous antediluvian Europeans’ of 
the Rhodesias congenial, but Mr. Creighton 
reacts with anger, Dr. Franck with irony and 
without any begging of questions. If there are 
still any open minds, Dr. Franck’s book is 
calculated to influence them; Mr. Creighton’s 
will rally the already committed. 
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_ the northern territories to 
status ’, w 
- government with preponderant power in African 
-hands, subject to ‘binding and stringent safe- 


_the substitution of ‘partnership’ for 
-mountcy’. This is certainly how Africans see 
it, though politicians might argue that the 
- Passfield White Paper was something short of a 
promise. 


Dr. Franck believes that federation co 
Pesrantizes provided that the Colonial — 
retains control of the Protectorates and advances 


them to full self-government on a genuinely — 
_ democratic franchise; he even thinks that within 


a federal bond such development might influence 


. Southern Rhodesia. But he grants the necessity 
- to allow Nyasaland to secede if African opinion 
_ remains inflexible. 


Mr. Creighton pleads for the return of both 
‘full Protectorate 
hence they should proceed to full self- 


guards for existing European and Asian minori- 


_ ties’, to be guaranteed by the British Parliament. 


He argues that too much emphasis has been 


placed on dissatisfaction in Nyasaland and that 


Northern Rhodesia too has been betrayed by 
* para- 


Both these books discuss the significance of 
the complicated franchise qualifications at pre- 
sent in force in the Federation and in both the 
Rhodesias, in terms of the numbers of Africans 
actually enfranchised and the political weight 
that they can attain. Dr. Franck argues that 
the change from indirect election through pro- 
vincial councils to direct election on a limited 
franchise has made the Protectorate African 
members of the Federal Assembly less repre- 
sentative than they were before. He notes the 


_ difference between the Federal arrangements and — 


the original Tredgold proposals for Southern 
Rhodesia, and between these and the much less 
liberal provisions actually adopted in the Colony 
under the influence of the Federal government, 
which has similarly influenced the franchise law 


- in Northern Rhodesia. 


Meantime the Federation presents its ‘ image’ 


- in the attractive photographs which we see in 


all our newspapers. The handbook edited’ by the 
Director of Information also has excellent photo- 
graphs, including two of ‘inter-racial’ social 


- occasions. But its value lies in the great bulk of 


factual information which it contains. In addi- 
tion to the legal and statistical details required 
by people with business interests in the Federa- 
tion it has a number of chapters of general 
interest written by different experts, notably a 
historical summary by Mr. L. H. Gann, a 
description of the African peoples by Professor 
Clyde Mitchell, and a survey of the activities 
of the federal and territorial legislatures by Mr. 
Philip Laundy. 
Lucy Marr 


Oscar Wilde: A Pictorial Bisgectiy 
By Vyvyan Holland. 
Thames and Hudson. 25s. 


The eclipse of Wilde’s name, at the time of his 
public disgrace, proved, like eclipses of other 
luminous bodies, transient; and the publicity he 


engendered during his lifetime has flourished 


during the sixty years since his death, He could 
hardly have failed to be pleased by its latest 
manifestation. 

His younger son, Mr. Vyvyan Holland, has 
written a kindly, balanced outline of Oscar 
Wilde’s life. It is tinged with proper pride in 


so famous a father and undisfigured by special 


same series, it has a great many illustrations. 


pleading for a famous | ode Or a questionable , 


law. Like the other pictorial biographies in the 


Some are unfamiliar and of special interest— 
there is a newly discovered daguerreotype of 
Wilde at the age of two, already looking assured 
in blue velvet and lace, and slightly ironical; and 
an impressive photograph of Sir John Mahaffy, 
the remarkable Provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin, with whom Wilde visited Greece. 
Contemporary caricatures, theatrical photo- 
graphs, and snapshots have been usefully 
gathered, but it should perhaps be said that 
the album is not free from errors. It is troubling 
to find photographs wrongly captioned: to give 
an example, the youth shown on page 122 


- ‘lunching in the open air at Dieppe in 1898’ 


with Wilde is not, and not at all like, Lord 
Alfred Douglas, who, I believe, was not there 
then. What would Wilde have said? One cannot 
imagine him as the heavy pedantic father, but 
he might have playfully recalled that the great 
Mahaffy had advocated (if Mahaffy ever did) the 
verifying of references. 
WILLIAM PLOMER 


The Unmarried Mother and her Child 
By Virginia Wimperis. 
Allen and Unwin. 35s. 
It is to be hoped that many people will read this 
book, and read it with mounting indignation— 
not, indeed, against Miss Wimperis, for whom 
there can be nothing but praise, but against the 
uncivilized way in which we treat the unmarried 
mother and her child. Can it be that marriage 
is so unrewarding that it has to be safeguarded 
by penalizing women who have what are known 
as ‘natural’ children? This is not the experience 


of the Scandinavian countries, whose arrange- 


ments are far and away better than ours, and 
whose illegitimacy rates have gone down since 
their more enlightened legislation has come into 
operation. It is, after all, not only the unmarried 


- mother that matters; the strain put on her has 


repercussions on the little 
bastards. 
Miss Wimperis’s adihisable review of the 


situation is based on official sources and on the 


children—poor. 


‘evidence provided by a group of local surveys. 


It appears that in 1956, for example, 12.6 per 
cent. of maternities were conceived out of wed- 
lock, but these include pregnant brides: ‘one 


bride in five who ever gives birth to a child is 


pregnant on her wedding day ’. In the same year 
4.7 per cent. of all children born were illegiti- 


‘mate, A high proportion of the mothers were in 
_ their teens, not as many of them were of low 
_ mentality as some people would like to believe, 
_ and only a few were promiscuous. They get a 

‘certain amount of help from the Welfare State 


and from voluntary bodies to tide them over 
the confinement, but their real difficulties in so 
many cases begin after the child is born. It is 
true that in some surveys it has been found that 
a large proportion—‘a third or more ’—are 
members of unofficial families, who cannot get 
married because one or other of the partners is 
married already. Another large group marry the 
fathers of their children and legitimize them. 
Some of the children are taken on by their 
grandparents, and about every fifth is adopted. 
All the same, an unknown number, perhaps 
1,000 a year, are living with their mothers alone. 


It is these who present a problem. The unfortu- 


-and -Hessey had published Lamb, Geo 


is a depressing study: it is not an acco 


_ ing public tastes, ‘Great must be the 


to Gadertake ee Sinpiieicd . ilitie: 


Affiliation orders? ‘In 1953, a typical 
unmarried mother in seven applied and only | 
per cent. were granted affiliation orders ee 
is where the Scandinavian countries are ahead of 
us. There, broadly speaking, the State subsidizes 
the child and extracts contributions from the 
father where this is possible. 

What happens to the children in after life i is 
unknown. One suspects that it must depend 
largely on the culture-pattern of the locality. 


-In some country districts a civilized attitude 
_ prevails and the. 


‘stigma’ is pretty well non- 
existent, but one would like to find out how 
detrimental the ‘stigma’ is elsewhere in this 


enlightened age. In fact, there is much more 


that we should like to know, but meanwhile Miss 
Wimperis has given us a chance to be better 
ee than we were. 


< W. j. H. SpRorr. 


A Victorian Publisher — 

A Study of the Bentley Papers. By 
— Royal A. Gettmann. Cambridge. 40s. 
In 1936 Mr. Edmund Blunden produced an 
elegant and appreciative study of John Taylor, 
Keats’s publisher. ‘In the creation and the 
effectiveness of celebrated writings’, wrote Mr. 
Blunden, ‘more has been due to the insight 
and the energy of the best publishers than can 
be rapidly stated . . . Their taste, their personal 


- labours, and their practical skill have placed 


us and civilization in their debt’. This is 
certainly true of Taylor, of Messrs. Taylor and 


~Hessey, who not only published Endymion and 


the 1820 volume of Keats’s poetry, but pre- 
sented Clare to the public, and included 
Hazlitt, Lamb, Hood, Landor, De: Quincey, 
Coleridge and Carlyle among his ‘ Fleet Street 
Household’. Can_one make any comparable 
claims for the publishing house which started 
in 1829 as Bentley and Colburn, and was 


absorbed by Macmillan sixty-nine years later? 


‘No, Bentley and Colburn was not a great 
imprint, and this for several reasons. Henry 


- Colburn was not, like Taylor, a man of vision 


and taste, nor did he have Taylor’s humanity. 
He was just ‘a small bustling bundle of 
energy with no scruples whatever’. As for the 
Bentleys, the first of them lost Dickens from 


_ his list, the second lacked a sense of adventure, 
and the third was more interested in ‘the 


caprices of the weather at his home in Slough’ 
than he was in his firm. Not only did three 
generations of publishers lack flair and personal 


_ touch, but they had to struggle against repeated 


financial troubles and fast-changing tides in 
reading. Above all, they dealt with generations 


_of writers who lacked the dazzling splendour of 


Keats and his contemporaries. Where Taylo: 


Bentley published Fanny Kemble’s Records 
Where Taylor and Hessey had pul blished 
Coleridge, Bentley published Marie Corelli. 

In a sense, then, Professor Gettmann’ reer: 


fine personal relationships and brilliant ent 
prises in publishing. It is, however, ful 
a sober factual account of how a 
century publishing firm adapted itself 


learning *, wrote The Athenaeum i 
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Be at Home Abroad 


this Summer 


Enjoy a real Continental Holiday with 
the independence and convenience of 
your own house or flat. We directly 
control over 150 hand-picked 1961 sea- 
side villas in Italy, Spain, . France. 
They’re very economical—from £3.0.0, 
per head per week, including maid 
service, refrigeration, linen and cutlery. 

We can provide cheaper air transport 
terms too. Winter ski chalets also. 


Write now while the going’s good to 
Group 23, 


> Holiday Villas in 


11 Old Burlington St., London, W.1 
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SSS Independent, 
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Wonderful holidays in perfect surroundings 
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To choose a ‘quality’ holiday in one of 
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HOLIDAYS AT PRICES 
YOU CAN AFFORD! 


BELGIAN COAST ... . Sdays £919 6 
FRANCE (Parls) ... .. 5 days £1117 Q 
eee Heep oe i . S8days £15 0 6. 
RHINELAND . .. Bdays £16 9 O 
AUSTRIAY... 2, BB days £1611 6 
Sean << Oidays: £1712. 8 
SPA .. Sdays £1818 6 
SWITZERLAND? a .. Sdays £1913 0 
ITALIAN RIVIERA* ... .. 8days £20 6 0 
ITALIAN ADRIATIC* . Bdays £20 9 6 
BRITTANY . iis .«. 10 days £2012 0 
FRENCH RIVIERA* .. .. 8 days £21 6 0 
ITALIAN LAKES* ... . 8 days £2117 0 
SPAIN* os .. 15 days £25 4 0 
ITALIAN RIVIERA* . .. 15 days £2518 @ 
ITALIAN ADRIATIC*— . 15 days £2518 O 
YUGOSLAVIA* oa ... 10 days £26 1 6 
FRENCH RIVIERA‘ .. . 15 days £26 4 0 
SWITZERLAND* 15 days £2714 0 
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BELGIAN COAST ... .. 8 days £11 0 
BELGIAN COAST ... .. 15 days £15 8 6 
FRENCH RIVIERA ... .. 15 days £36 9 6 
ITALIAN RIVIERA ... . 15 days £3610 6 
BARCELONA. 15 days £3717 6 
eee ADRIATIC . 15 days £38 6& O 
SWITZERLAND ... 15 days £3810 6 
AUSTRIAN TYROL . 15 days £3811 6 
PALMA Z . 15 days £4114 6 
COSTA BRAVA... 15 days £42 8 6 

gad COACH TOURS 

Austria a days 203 gns. 
Spain . 10 days 203 gns. 
Ostend, Brussels, Parls .. .. Sdays 21} gns. 
Five Capitals sae . 8 days 24 gns. 
Six Countries . 12 days 293 gns. 
Italy ... = 12 days 293 gns. 

GRAND ESCORTED TOURS 
Grand Tour of Austria . 15 days 47 gns. 
Grand Tour of Spain .. 15 days 514 gns. 
Grand Tour of Yu pelaas . 15 days 534 gns. 
Grand Tour of Italy .. 15 days 583 gns. 
Grand Tour of Sicily . 15 days 633 gns. 
Apply for free copy Aes our 116-page illustrated 
booklet ‘‘ Suggestions for your Holidays’. Over 
4,000 Holidays in 40 countries await your choice. 

SWANS TOURS 
260 (WE14) Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1, 
and Local Agents. Tel.: MUSeum 8070 (15 lines) 
Swans Tours are Members of the Association oj 
British Travel Agents. 


Learn the French’ 
they speak in France 


O learn a language really well you 

must hear the rhythm, the lilt of the 
everyday speech of ordinary people. 
Linguaphone teaches you by this quick, 
thorough, effortless method. You learn 
by listening to the voices of distin- 
guished speakers and professors on 
specially prepared Linguaphone records, 
following the words in the illustrated 
textbook. 

Put in fifteen minutes a day and in a 
few months you can express yourself 
freely in the language of your choice. 
Find out all about this unique modern 
method of language learning. Post the 
coupon below. Full particulars will be 
sent by return. 


-LINGUAPHONE for languages. 1 


(BLOCK CAPS) 


PAATESS viscinatduideacsdoesessecuersecsesesnsens 


: To the Linguaphone Institute (Dept. F36) 
Linguaphone House, 207 Regent St., 
your 26-page 


Please send me, post free, 


I 

i 

|] Linguaphone and details of the Week's Free Trial Offer. 
] * or any of 35 languages, including: 
1 
i 
i] 


FRENCH() GERMAN (j 


TEPER RODE eee eee eee eE eee RET E ERO Oe 


SPANISH (1) 


CGP 1ORRURR ELS). re racrnrsncignieds so-so : . 
Put a cross against the language. I am interested in 


(Dept. F36) 


London, W.i. 
book about 


ITALIAN (1) 


Pas eR Secs SAR ye a 


Ao 
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ASSiMiL..., 


Assimilate the language and acquire the accent 
naturally by listening to everyday conver- 
sations on gramophone records with an 
illustrated textbook to guide you. The records 


NO WORRY ° NO FUSS ° EVERYTHING INGLUDED axe entirely techodangasge se oe eo aaa! 
; Preliminary and Complete Courses, 
| G@. D AY &S = a &. For full details write to: 
from The Educational Director, ASSiMIL, 
1 oO D A Y g§ ££ Sm] oO : 16 Farncombe, GODALMING, Surrey 
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arrangements, by Special Train or 0 N E STA M Pe 
Air, our comfortable hotels and the 
gay night life, give you a holiday ALSO A WONDERFUL SELECTION of Just one 24d. postage stamp 
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+ SWITZERLAND, ITALY, etc. holiday and travel offers in this 
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| Se you. List them on a card. 
= Gls 'cln) Send early for FREE Address it to The Listener, 
areioday for our Brochtis witch iiclides at 76 page Illustrated GUIDE (Advertisement Department) 
details of our 14 and 15 day Coach Tours TO HOLIDAY PLANNING 35 Marylebone High Street, 


and Independent Holidays. 


TRAVEL ITALY from Dept. S.26 
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~(DEPT.G3) 47 BEAUCHAMP PLACE 63 Ebury Street, Victoria, London, S.W.1 Telephone: SLOane 7111 
‘LONDON, S.W.3 KNightsbridge 4244 


SUNSHINE-YOUR WINTER GIFT FROM 


ISRAEL 


Winter sun and winter fun— you’ll find them both in Israel. Go skin-diving in 


London, W.1. The advertisers 


will reply to you direct. 


November at Eilat on the Red Sea. Sun bathe in December under azure Galilean 
skies. Tour Israel and marvel at the blend of old and new. You’ll love historic 
Jerusalem, the café life of Tel. Aviv, Israel’s golden riviera and, above all, the 
ancient Biblical sights. As a country, Israel is unique —and it costs less in winter! 


For literature and information cn Israel, historic and modern, apply to: 


ISRAEL GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 


59 ST. JAMES’S STREET LONDON S.W.1 HYDE PARK 2431 
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ling Standard Novelstand 
ecker novels at a guinea and — 
enaiie of such a work — 


THE MOST IMPORTANT and eta a 
post the novel is that, as the latest 


that i why the novel interests a large 
of the literate pepee A limitation on 


Battaciions or: Hintiatas on the novel, 


ee 


vel sie mean is. PReiatiy cit a small number 


ae tty ordinary Aart ins a pretty eal 


board! is ate vied senior people in a 
advertising firm launching a new cam- 


ly, serv ewihy eepodedanaiite the com- 
m of aspiration and self-delusion, of 
and compromise, of creative energy and 
ieee makes gti people tick. 


, got no real eg ae a Cae 
man who goes home to three 


- accident horrifying am he dies.” 
the book which, ae -one’s 
- the advertising racket fades 


the 


listening to somebody doing the novel 


or as we should say, advertise. te seems extra-_ 
ordinary today that there were fierce opponents ~ 


of puffing: that salesmanship was considered 


they Reineciotal even by certain authors. When Bentley — 


offered Harriet Martineau “the most extravagant 
_ terms for a book. on America, and threw in as 
a bribe, an offer of a thousand pounds for the 


New Novels 


igi Was _ Storyboard! By John Bowen. Faber. 15s. _ 

= ole A Sort of Peace. By Martyn Goff. Putnam. 15s. . 
ene she. L-Shaped Room. By Lynne Reid Banks. Chatto and Windus. 16s. 
235 vegies fap This Side Jordan. By Margaret Laurence. Macmillan. 16s. 
sail a denne - The Colour a the eine: By Robert Nathan. W. H. Allen. 12s. 6d. 


“hospital, a highly successful, Bowet-lovine skul- 


- dugger of a builder, and the Sister, an efficient, 
domineering woman whom he sees ill-treating 


the nurses and hitting a child patient. He is 
the sort of man to whom right and wrong does 
not mean very much: action means everything. 
But for once something does strike him as 
wrong, and he immediately decides he will get 
the Sister thrown out. But the Sister’s man- 
friend is a local Councillor, a governor of the 
hospital, and a man with whom the builder 


has had dubious business connexions. All three 


are temperamentally impelled to action at all 


costs. Who will ruin whom? At the very end 
the novelist takes over from life—the mechanics 


of the final turn in the plot are just a bit too 
mysterious to convince—but the first five-sixths 
of the novel is excellent, dramatic, realistic and 
fascinating. 

In occasional momefits of anti-feminism, 
which I shouldn’t dream of trying to justify, I 
am apt to say inaccurately that every woman 
novelist seems bound to write a novel about 
pregnancy and parturition. Miss Reid Banks, 


anyway, has done it with a bang. The L-Shaped 


Room, rented for thirty shillings a week in a 
Fulham tenement, is where Miss Reid Banks’s 
heroine goes to live after her father has driven 
her out for bringing shame on the family’s 
good name. The novel traces her feelings and 
actions throughout the crucial nine’ months, 
during which she is befriended by her down- 
at-heel fellow-lodgers. 

Miss Reid Banks writes with energy and point, 


in a style that is easy to read, inclined to be 


chatty, occasionally careless—the printer makes 
his appropriat€ contribution with ‘ patchwork 
done in tiny sexagons’. Many people will enjoy 
reading this book. It is, of course, sentimental. 
_ Well, sentiment plays a part in our lives and so 
it should in novels. The L-Shaped Room falls 


- short of Mr. Bowen’s and Mr. Goff’s books in 


that it does not really stretch one’s imagination 


and comprehension: it stays very close to just 
what it is saying. However, it is a first novel, 
and puts Miss Reid Banks’s talent on the map. 


Miss Laurence’s book—another first novel—is 
set in Ghana, and has two geographical poles: 
one the offices of an English trading firm, 
the other a privately owned African secondary 
school. This Side Jordan is where Ghana stands 


on the eve of independence, schizophrenically 


4 


. Once the ae was written ee prin 


explains Professor Gettmann, ‘such publisher 
would be even more energetic in giving it 
widest possible publicity ’. This enterpri 


would hardly receive such cavalier treatment : 


today. 


j 


divided between the political past and future, 
between African culture and British, between 
Christianity and the religion of the River and 
the Dark Forest. The other side of Jordan is 


‘where, if the Ghanaians have the courage to 


cross, they will be indivisibly new-African. The 
novel shows the accumulation of incidents and 
responses that lead the two chief characters, 
one African and one British, to screw up their 
courage to make the crossing. (For the record: 
both their wives go through pregnancy and 
parturition!) Miss Laurence is a sociologist as 
well as a novelist, and everyone who is inter- 
ested in Africa should read her book: it dis- 
plays an author whose attitude is warm-hearted 
and forward-looking. 

The Colour of the Evening is something 
of a curiosity—it is presented as such by its 
publishers—presumably because it is an Ameri- 
can novel in which nobody takes to violence of 
any kind. It is about four lonely people, asso- 


ciated more or less by chance, on the Californian 


coast—an, elderly painter, who, while being 
artistically outmoded, still keeps his aspirations; 
his young pupil, who works menially in a 
grocery store; his widowed landlady, the only 
one who is not near the starvation line; and a 
girl, a waif, who drifts into their lives... . It 
is difficult to believe a word of it, though it is 
all very poetic and touching: it reminds me 
a little of one of those books that is called a 
parable. 

, It has a very interesting flaw: through 
the painter’s ruminations about art and youth 
rings a note of defensive, unself-confident 
protest against current fashion that somehow 
sounds like the author’s own. Granted that the 
atmosphere of current American novel-writing 
may well have induced this response—in America 
fashion is often treated as if it had an intrinsic 
moral value—it was vital for this novel that Mr. 
Nathan should not have let it leak through to 
the reader. It is a pity that he could not have 
taken an altogether tougher line. There is no 
intrinsic moral value in fashion. If the current 
mode restricts you from writing the kind of 
novel you want to write, then the current mode, 
like any other restriction or limitation, has got 
to be crashed through. 


/ 


WILLIAM COOPER 


Miss Elizabeth Fennings will take over from Mr. 
Cooper on Fanuary 19. 


JOANNA RICHARDSON ~ a4 


> 


—? 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
After the Holiday 


FOLLOWING THE PATTERN set for Christmas Day 
and Boxing Day, the remainder of last week’s 
B.B.C. television contained only a small docu- 
mentary element, made up of the weekly instal- 
ment of the regular features and series now 
running. The decision to transmit no major, 


son in 
Left: 


new documentary item during the Christmas- 
New Year interregnum. was probably acceptable 
to most viewers. The party spirit was evident 
throughout the week, and it was a fair bet that 
no one would want to watch Dr. Bronowski 
tying himself up in topological tangles or, with 
all the eating and drinking that would by then 
have been done, listen to that amplified heart- 
beat that David Lutyens seems to introduce into 
his programmes too often for the peace of our 
coronary-ridden minds. This week the party is 
over and both Dr. Bronowski and Mr. Lutyens 
are back with us, though Mr. Lutyens will 
apparently be dealing with the less terrifying 
sound of wind in the rigging. 

My first reaction to this paucity of docu- 
mentary programmes was that the production 
teams had exhausted themselves over the Christ- 
mas weekend, and that they were entitled to a 
rest—the national newspapers, after all, were 
pretty thin on most days, presumably for the 
same sort of reason. But a scrutiny of Radio 
Times suggested that this could hardly be so. 
Of the thirty programmes of all kinds trans- 
mitted on Christmas Day and Boxing Day 
(excluding news bulletins and weather forecasts), 
nineteen were recorded, five were filmed, and 
only six were live. Obviously the pressure was 
on well before Christmas, and our gratitude to 
all those who, we imagined, were denying them- 
selves the pleasures of Christmas at home for 
our sakes should go instead to the technicians 
who invented pre-recording. 

The ‘Tonight’ team cannot pre-record to 
any great extent, since topicality is of the essence 
of the programme, but do they all have to take 
a holiday at the same time? Perh-ps the reason 
for their recent eisht-day absence was the 


“ The Observer’ (fane Bown) 


Miss C. A. Lejeune, who was 
interviewed by Robert Robin- 


Lord Boothby, one’ of 
the panel in 
Line? ’ on Christmas Day 


— 


expectation that over the Christmas period little 
of their kind’ of material would be available. 
When they resumed, the first two editions 
(December 29 and 30) tended to confirm this 
view. It was mostly lightweight stuff, though 
not necessarily uninteresting on that account. 

The pet hates of 1960 of some half-dozen 
political and literary personalities was a varia- 
tion on an old idea which would have been even 
better had we not known, through television and 
the press, the views of the half-dozen so well 
that their hates were almost 
predictable. Lord Boothby, 
one of them, is surely in 
danger of overdoing his 
television appearances. His 
views are sought on every 
possible occasion. He has 
some of Gilbert Harding’s 
tetchiness and forthright- 
ness but not, I think, his 
gentleness, and he is now 
taking the seat on the 
‘“What’s My Line?’ panel 
that Harding left so con- 
spicuously vacant. If he 
has ambitions to become a 
television character of the 
same calibre, and I don’t 
see why he shouldn’t, he 
will do well not to become 
over-familiar to us inthe 
early stages. 

In the same edition the 
tribute to Eden Phillpotts, 
who had died that day, was 
an item competently put 
together at short notice, with good use made of 
the two-year-old ‘Panorama ’ film of John 
Betjeman’s interview with the old man. And I 
liked Mr. Hill of Leicester who, interviewed via 
television link by Cliff Michelmore on the birth 
of his twenty-first child, refused to be drawn on 
the subject of large families. At one point it 
looked as if Michelmore had met his match at 
last, his good-humoured banter failing for once 
to provoke adequate rejoinder. However, his 
slightly-below-the-belt challenge to Mr. Hill to 
name the twenty-one children was accepted, 
though with a reluctance that was justified, for 
Mr. Hill got halfway down the list and stopped. 
Michelmore had the good sense not to press the 
matter further, and with a quick thank-you and 
goodnight saved the fond father from more 
embarrassment. 

For a temporary critic there could have been 
some embarrassment in the interview that Miss 


‘Picture Parade’. 


‘What’s My 


The late Edén Phillpotts, seen in a filmed interview 
in ‘ Tonight’ on December 29 


C. A. Lejeune, the film critic, gave to Robert 
Robinson in ‘ Picture Parade’ (December 28). 
There was none, only pleasure. Miss Lejeune’s 
views on a critic’s loyalties and responsibilities 
were well worth hearing, particularly her 
affirmation of the order in which a film critic’s 
duties should be discharged—first, to his editor, 
secondly to his readers, and thirdly to the film- 
makers. The order is not universally accepted, 
even today, but Miss Lejeune, in her thirty-two 
years on The Observer (she retires this week) 
has done as much as anyone to make it as 
widely acceptable as it is. 

“The Brains Trust’ (December 29) also gave 
us some good talk—in patches. The patchiness 
was caused, I felt, partly by the dullness of the 
questions, several of which seemed to evoke little 
enthusiasm from the team (and there must be 
passion, if the talk is to be good), and partly 
by the ponderousness of Mr. Wiles from 
America, whose long discourses evidently gave 
more pleasure to him than to us. 

PETER POUND 


DRAMA 


From Farce to Tragedy 


PANTOMIME OBVIOUSLY has much in common 
with the music-hall, and a live full-blooded 
audience is almost as necessary an adjunct as 
corny jokes, men in skirts, and custard pies. 
Yet, despite its handicap in this direction as far 
as the viewer was concerned, television’s Boobs 
in the Wood (Boxing Day), concocted by and 
for the especial talents of the Whitehall Theatre 
Group, proved in its artlessly fetching way a 
welcome change to the run of the pantomime 
fare we are nowadays offered in the theatre. 

It may not be a return to what we like to 
think of as the traditional panto. Still, it was a 
step in the right direction away from the super- 
sophistication, the double-entendre, the innuendo 
and (if you don’t like the genus) the rock-’n’-roll 
singer that has gooeyed up the commercial 
vehicle like an over-marzipanned cake. 

Its mainspring was farce, farce fast, un- 
inhibited and ferocious, with Mr. Brian Rix’s 
full-moon face the innocent centre of the revels 
like some child’s experiencing for the first time 
the joys of an undreamt of Saturnalia. Here 
any youngster had a good introduction and will 
surely have fully enjoyed the roistering, unflag- 
ging fun of a production which might have been 
written with children entirely in mind. 

A second production, Aladdin (December 31), 
also eschewed the accretions now considered 
essential. Instead it was content to stick closely 
to the Aladdin story without interpolated 
Variety acts and with an old-fashioned reliance 
on simple humour. Principally it gained strength 
from its appeal to the eye: even in black and 
white it was often stunningly visual, and this 
effect of opulence was added to by the dazzling 
shimmer from the delightfully vivacious dancers. 

As Abanazar, Mr. Alfred was a 
fied figure rather than a wicked one, though i 
is perhaps what he should have been 
entertainment where nobody, I’m 
say, had to lose or be humiliated before oak 
was satisfied. Miss Dawn Beret was a most 
suitably beguiling Princess; and, in keeping with 
present-day trends—and one I am ‘myself < 
for—the Aladdin was played pike male: 


Irving Davies. Graceful, ade and 8 
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matchingly handsome mate for the glamorous 
Princess, he had the uncharacteristic advantage 
of being able to act. 

_ Perhaps believing that our eyes could do with 
i little rest, Miss Elaine Morgan presented a 
most static drama in The Soldier and the 
Woman (December 29). The theme was Herod’s 
massacre of the Innocents and the action 
9ccurred in the stable lately vacated by Mary 
und her babe. The play was an argument for 
and against Herod’s action between the inn- 
seeper’s wife and an officer, wounded by his own 
joldiers, who had sought shelter in the stable. 
Though the symbolism such as this was never 
forced, the play all the same dragged at times, 
ind would, I thought, have been more absorbing 
f condensed; an hour was too long for what 
was essentially a single point involving com- 
Dassion. 

Compassion was quite absent from Sir Walter 
Elliot's character. Mr. George Curzon in 
Persuasion (December 30), aware of this, never 
for a moment relaxed his unhumorous, nose- 
ifted, snobbish approach to the part. Allied 
with Miss Fabia Drake’s angry peke of a Lady 
Russell, he provided the very hard 
centre in a box of delicious bon- 
pons. Jane Austen’s charm is im- 
perishable; the acidity of her out- 
ook, tart rather than corrosive, 
imparts a welcome astringency to 
the screen; and the grace and ele- 
zance of her characters cannot fail 
10 please. 

Grace and elegance are con- 
spicuous by their absence in Mr. 
Willis Hall’s third brass-band 
comedy. A Run for the Money 
December 31), while better than his 
ast essay in the homely, was still 
mnly an average North Country 
somedy, no more flattered by a true 
jramatist’s observation for charac- 
er and dialogue than a Whitehall 
farce. Cosy is the adjective which 
ust about described it, I felt; and, 
ike crumpets and tea, it goes down 
yest consumed before a crackling 
ire with the adverse winds of reality 
ightly shuttered out. The acting 
aad, on the whole, a_ superficial 


quality, though Mr.GeoffreyBayldon 4 Run for the Money with (left to right) ee Bayldon as Tom Walters, 
managed to keep Tom Walters a John Barrie as Frank Higgins, Dudley Foster as Harry Migglewood, and Ken 


nore than simply stock figure. 


Rosalie Crutchley as Rachel, Colin Blakely as her 
usband, Simon, and (foreground) Thomas Heath- 
tote as the officer in The Soldier and the Woman 


a 


THE LISTENER 


The tragedy of loneliness and 
old age, unrelieved by more 
than a flicker of compassion, 
presented its grim face to us 
from Mr. Jack Pulman’s Nearer 
to Heaven, set in a home for 
the aged, on January 1. The 
extent of the tragedy was 
marked by its inevitability: at 
no one point could the finger 
bestowing blame be aimed; Mr. 
Pulman was content to state 
the case and not to drive home 
conclusions. His own resolution 
with its somewhat facile sug- 
gestion that people regained a 
life-giving will through contact 
with each other was more in 
the interests of a neat ending 
than a logical conclusion to 
what had transpired before. 

Indeed the mechanics of this 
study in despair faced up to, if 
not overcome, tended to be less 
satisfactory than the observation 


Parry as Stanley Timpkins 


which the study allowed. No matter, for the 
answer to so eternal a problem, which no amount 
of Welfare Stating can assuage, lies within each 
one of us, in our consciences, and of this the 
author was painfully aware. Mr. Stuart Burge 
handled his large cast well, never overcrowding 
the scene and always playing his cameras on to 
the right character at the most telling moment. 
He was well aided by Mr. J. G. Devlin’s 
optimistic talkative Irishman and by Miss Brenda 
Bruce’s strong, set, but most kindly assistant 
matron, 
ANTHONY COOKMAN, JNR. 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Hunger for Trouble 


THAT MOST PEOPLE hunger and thirst after 
private and personal drama has not, so far as 
my reading goes, been discussed at length by 
my old cronies the depth psychologists. It is 
probably too near the surface for them, an 
inferior and superficial field of investigation fit 
only for intellectual open-cast miners, But the 
fact is there and much trouble it makes in the 
bosom of most families. The drama becomes 
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Brenda Bruce as May Sommers, Oliver 

Johnston (centre) as Herbert Simms, 

and J. G. Devlin as Willy Rafferty in 
Nearer to Heaven 


more public, of course, a little dis- 
tance away from that bosom where 
we are dealing with the sad or scan- 
dalous affairs of our neighbours. 
The knowledge acquired from be- 
hind twitching curtains, and tenta- 
tively collated on shopping with 
hinting of motives worse than the 
stock in trade of those morbid old 
Greek dramatists, provides, I sug- 
gest, deep satisfaction, and may pre- 
vent crime as well as cause it. 

And yet we are a people proud 
of not prying, fond of our own 
privacy, and shy of busy-bodies, 
however well-intentioned. So what 
do we delicately do? We reserve our 
nasty nosiness for fictional families 
and neighbourhoods, dopily pre- 
tending that they are real. Hence 
those mysterious acres of illusion 
crowded with passion, suspicious 
goings-on, human problems and 
ripe gossip, and inhabited by Dales 
and Archers. I can’t listen to them much, but 
feel no snootiness towards those who do. The 
skill and staying power of their writers and per- 
formers are extraordinary, and it must be recog- 
nized that they take grave risks of wasting their 
talent or becoming isolated in a satellite world 
of drab fantasy. Slighter public services with 
smaller attendant dangers are regularly recog- 
nized in Honours Lists. 

The last few Mrs. Dales I have caught were 
as full of secondary life as ever. There have 
been fires, and a woman wanting to give her 
baby away, X-rays, complications and complexi- 
ties. The dear diarist herself was going to take 
a holiday from her confoundedly dependent 
family—not a year too soon—and I heard an 
older lady give tongue to the great hunting cry: 
“Call me interfering if you like!’ They 
wouldn’t dare. 

When you consider how much everyone in a 
village knows about everyone else already, the 
achievement of the Archers becomes even more 
impressive. I have known good farmers hurry 
back from the fields to listen to the thing, but 
suppose that by now they will be carrying pocket 
transistors on their tractors. The question 
whether Miss Carol Grey should or shouldn’t 
marry Charles Grenville has been agitating the 
people of England more than the things that 
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leader writers write about, I am neutral and out 


of touch at the moment, but am confident that 
it will turn out all right ‘eventually, The B.B.C., 
being accustomed to answering questions about 


how the show is put together from some listeners 


and inquiries about the health of the characters 
as if they were real from others, has published a 


pamphlet of twenty answers—very informative, 
perfectly sensible, but troubling. Is our reality 


sense in danger? 

I hear from time to time of plans bene made 
to start on ‘ Archers’ or ‘ Dales’ round a work- 
ing class (sorry, lower-middle-class) family in 
an industrial environment. It might happen yet, 
and would doubtless give pleasure. But so far no 
high executive will take seriously my plan for 
a dramatized and purely fictional ‘Today in 
Parliament’ on serial lines. A couple of sound 
scriptwriters could write better speeches than 
those usually confided to Hansard, and human 
stuff must abound in the lobby, library, bar and 
constituencies. Perhaps the idea raises admin- 
istrative difficulties. Oh well, what’s the use of 
being constructive for a change? 

Bill Naughton would be wanted for an 
industrial Dale. His Seeing a Beauty Queen 
Home (Home, December 30), which I missed 


‘on its first performance, was excellent as a play 


and as a reminiscent documentary. Maggie 
(Joyce Marlow), the solid but experimental 
young woman who liked men to be quick-witted 
and natty-suited but not to be too smart, was a 
person worth knowing. Her watchful Gran 
(Marian Dawson) was mighty like Cerberuses I 
have known. And it was right to resent a star 
dancer of the local Palais (Brian Peck) being as 
proud of his clothes in the ’twenties as any 
Edwardian, Bohemian, or scooter-borne lad of 
today. The language was not quite of my period 
‘or area, but very like them, and the effects on 
Juvenile amorousness of tram-rides home and of 
the danger and darkness on black paths near 
railway lines have been important in many lives. 

The newer regular light entertainments being 
of mild allure, I welcome the return of recorded 
Hancock (Home, Fridays) and of a new series 
of Something to Shout About (Light, Mon- 
days). 

FREDERICK LAWS 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
The Third Programme 


THE CONSERVATIVE _ Political 
_ Centre recently published what it 
called ‘a personal contribution to 
the formulation of thought’: a pamphlet en- 
titled Broadcasting: the Next Steps. This re- 


jected the suggestion of commercial radio, and 
made proposals to improve the B.B.C.’s regional 


broadcasting system; it recommended that the 
B.B.C.’s external services should be expanded and 
equipped to meet, imperative present and future 
needs. This is excellent as far as it goes; but 
it does not go far enough. It seems strange that 
any committee of experts can present a report 
on the future of sound radio without discussing 
the three main sound radio networks. 

“The B.B.C.’, so goes this pamphlet, ‘has 
built up for Britain an outstanding reputation 
in the whole field of broadcasting, both sound 
and television’. As far as sound broadcasting i is 
concerned, the pre-eminent achievement is surely 
the creation and maintenance of the Third Pro- 
gramme, a programme of international prestige. 
Since the war many radio organizations have 
developed broadcasting for minority audiences 
very much on the Third Programme pattern. 
Italy has its Terzo Programma, Canada has the 
C.B.C.’s ‘ Wednesday Night’, and F.M. stations 
have been developed in the United States; a 
good deal of recorded Third Programme material 
is Eeubecly found in all these services. It is an 


English Puivacteristic. to denigrate our achieve= 


ments; it is, unfortunately, another characteristic 
to profess alarm and scorn wherever intellect and 
the arts are concerned. We have allowed the 


Third Programme to be seriously reduced. It 


would be an excellent thing if we now forgot 
our modesty and (it must be said) our. philistin- 
ism, and insisted that the Third Programme was 
expanded. Admittedly it has its weak moments; 
and its planners have yet to learn (to adapt the 
words of the pamphlet) that ‘catering for 
minorities does not mean always putting on 
programmes at times when the average listener is 
in bed’. One of these days I shall go on strike 


and refuse to review any programme that makes - 


heavy. intellectual demands after half-past ten 
at night. All the same, I should like to add my 
own ‘personal contribution to the formulation 
of thought’: an extended Third Programme 
would be extremely welcome, even if it meant 
curtailing Network Three. A great deal of Net- 
work Three is really Home Service stuff, after all. 

It is said that the most remarkable thing about 
Lytton Strachey’s Queen Victoria was Queen 
Victoria’s conquest of Lytton Strachey. It seems 
that one of the most remarkable points about 
Henry IV and Henry V was the conquest of 
Shakespeare by Falstaff. The poet’s creation ran 
away with him: or would have done so, had the 
dramatist not killed him. This was part of Mr. 
J. B. Priestley’s thesis in ‘ What Happened to 
Falstaff’ (Third Programme, December 27); 
Mr. Priestley saw Falstaff, too, as a symbol of 
the age-old English struggle between the genial 
and the puritan. It all made a vigorous lecture, 
which was delivered with entrain and conviction. 
We could do with some more lively lectures on 
the Third, but on one condition: that they run 
for less than an hour. The most comfortable chair 
is apt to grow hard before sixty minutes are 
over, the most sympathetic mind is apt to go 
off at a tangent. The Wedding-Guest, button- 
holed by the Ancient Mariner, ‘ could not choose 
but hear’; it is all too easy for us to switch off. 

Mr. Priestley had ease of manner; and com- 
plete ease of manner, a seeming disregard of the 
microphone, the feeling that the listener is drop- 
Ping in on a casual conversation, are among the 
hallmarks of good broadcast talks. There was a 
nice professional ease in the first of Stewart 
MacPherson’s talks with. John Snagge (Home 


Service, December 28). He gave some pleasant 


anecdotes of life behind the scenes in the B.B.C., 
and I suppose that all of us, like the small girl 
in the front row, like to know how the conjuror 
does his tricks. 

“The Pavement: Then and Now’ (Home 
Service, December 28) gave us a pavement artist’s 
view of life. A ‘screever’s’ lot seems to be a 
happy one, but somehow the very thought of a 
screever who trains at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 


or derives his name from scribers is a bit too 


Chelsea for Charing Cross Road (or me). 

My radio treat this week was undoubtedly 
la Gingold’s fencing match with John Freeman 
and Philip Hope-Wallace (Home _ Service, 
December 28). There was some sparkling cut- 
and-thrust, some twisting and parrying that 
were well up to the old foil and épée standard. 
Miss Gingold seemed strangely divided between 
the Old World and the New; but to think that 
she would come back to us, sweeter and lower 
than ever, at the drop of a hat, were it not for 
her apprehension of the critics, should rouse a 
deafening bis! from us all. 

JOANNA RICHARDSON 


we 


1960 in Retrospect 


jf THE WINTER SOLSTICE is always 
accompanied by a lull in serious 

~ musical activities in the outside world 
of dostientaitings which is eayieored to some 


_ broadcast. 


expired: There was Gershwitail on eraiidele . 
records (‘This Week’s Composer’); a discus-— 
sion on various conductors’ interpretatio: 4 


December 27) illustrated by gramopho 
records; a concert of French music played by > 
John Shinebourne, ’cellist, and the London | 
Chamber Orchestra under Anthony Bernard ‘d 
(Third Programme, December 27); the Jacobean — 
Singers in ‘ Music at Night’ (Home, December _ 
29); Sir John Barbirolli conducting the Hallé 7 
Orchestra in Rossini, Schubert, and Nielsen — 
(Home Service, December 30); and, finally, for — 
New Year’s Eve, the Saturday Concert, with — 
Leon Goossens and the B.B.C. Symphony Or- 
-chestra in Strauss’s Oboe Concerto and Rubbra’s — 
Sixth pymphony. (Third Programme, ll 
ber 31). 1 
And that was about all. Moreover, all these 
broadcasts without exception, be it noted, were 
‘B.B.C. recordings’. Indeed, during the entire o 
week in all the music broadcast there were only 
three ‘live’ programmes. I am sure there are all 
sorts of good ‘technical’ reasons why this has — 
to be done, but I cannot help feeling this is a — 
disquieting feature in sound broadcasting; and 
one wonders why this practice is far more pre- 
valent now than it used to be. It is well known 
that recordings can be, and often are, ‘ touched 
up’ before transmission, which means, in effect, 
that the listener has no means of knowing > 
whether what he hears is exactly what was 
played or sung by Miss Coloratura, Mr. Key- 


_ board, or the Treble Clef Quartet. 


There is no doubt, in my opinion, that the ; 
presence in the studio of the artist or artists at “J 
the moment of transmission does affect the 
quality of the broadcast in some indefinable way, | 
just as hearing music ‘ live’ in the concert hall 
is, when all is said and done, more completely 
satisfying than listening to it on the radio, It 
would be interesting to know whether the 
present passion for pre-recording nearly every- 
thing that goes out from the B.B.C. studios is to 
be attributed to internal domestic reasons of an 
administrative order, or whether the broadcasters 
themselves prefer it "that way. A multiplicity of 
engagements may, of course, make it impossible — 
for an artist to appear personally on the date — 
of transmission, and there will always be cases 
when there is a perfectly legitimate reason for 
pre-recording a broadcast; but to make it an 
almost universal practice is another matter — 
altogether, and I feel that many listeners to — 
music programmes may have been wondering ~ 
why they are so rarely allowed to hear a ‘live’ — 


Mr. Patric Dickinson in an article in The 
Times last week (December 29) had some inter- 
esting things to say about the future of Sound 
Broadcasting with special reference to music, 
and one of the points he made was that ‘every — 
development in sound emphasizes the closeness _ 
of the bond between broadcaster and listener— 

a distance of about three feet. This intimate 
communication between one and one is the very © 
essence of sound . But is it not precisely 
this intimacy that is lost when what an ardeSs 
has played or sung, experiencing at that moment 
some particular emotion, is merely put on | 
tape and consigned, as it were, to. cold stor 
for use at some future date? ~ 

These are only some of the reflectio: 
which I have been indulging while looking 
over the last six months of music broadcs 
Interest during the summer was concen’ 
as happens each year, on the Chelt 
and Edinburgh Festivals, and, of 
hardy perennials the Promensaa Con 
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HOLIDAYS 
with our flair for originality 


walking... 


in Andorra, the Bernese Oberland, Black 
Forest, Julian Alps of Yugoslavia, the Sorrento 
Peninsula, Eire, the Dolomites, Moselle and 
Rhine valleys, the Tyrol, Norway, the 
Salzkammergut, Lapland, and many other 
places off the beaten track. 


canoeing... 
down the Danube between Passau and 
Vienna. 


climbing... ‘ 
above the snowline in the Otztal Alps and 
Bernese Oberland. 


sailing... 
down the Dalmatian coast and by “caique” 
among the Greek islands of the Cyclades. 


sketching... . 

and painting in Venice with James Dring, 
A.R.C.A, 

and that’s not all, because you can explore 
southern Tunisia, go underwater swimming 
off the Costa Brava, visit Czechoslovakia, 
discover how Swiss Railways work, sunbathe 
on Ponza, Ischia and Capri, and tour Serbia 
and Macedonia. 


From £17.15.0. for a fortnight 


Write, call or telephone for our 48 page 
illustrated brochure. 


RAMBLERS 


ASSOCIATION SERVICES LTD., 
48 (Z7) Park Rd., Baker St., London, N.W.1. 


AMBassador 1001 
Member of the Association of British Travel Agents. 
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100 BEST 
COACH & AIR 
HOLIDAYS 


at bargain prices! 


Days Gns. 
Paris 4 12 
Belgium, France & Holland 8 
Romantic Rhine 9 
The Heart of the Tyrol 10 
Popular Coach Tour to Spain 10 
Switzerland 10 
Eight Countries 8 
Six Capitals 8 
Queen of the Riviera(Nice) 12 
Venetian Riviera 12 
Sunny Spain (Barcelona) 14 
Yugoslavia (Opatija) 12 
Grand Tour of Spain 
Grand Tour of Italy 
Grand European Tour 
Spain & North West Africa 
Moscow, Berlin & Warsaw 
Majorca (Air) 
Canary Islands (Air) 
Tunis (Air) 


Send for Illustrated brochure BEST 

HOLIDAY FRUITS OF THE SEASON 

which includes many other coach and air 
tours at amazing value. 


19/21 BURY PLACE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone: CHAncery 2741—5 lines 
Members of British Travel & Holiday Association 
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MAKE A BEE-LINE FOR.... 


AIR/COACH TOURS 


Send early for FREE illustrated Brochure 
giving details of these wonderful low-cost 


inclusive holidays. 


SWITZERLAND (Sursee) 


SWITZERLAND (Montreux) 


AUSTRIAN TYROL - = 
ITALIAN RIVIERA - - 
SWITZERLAND & PARIS 
AUSTRIA (Seefeld) 
ITALY, the Classic = 
RHINELAND = “ = 
8 COUNTRIES - = = 
5 CAPITALS - = = 


10 days 
10 days 
10 days 
12 days 
12 days 
12 days 


14-day tour 


Write for Brochure (C25) 


SILVERLINE TOURS LTD. 


83 Chester Sq., Victoria, London,S.W.1. Tel: SLOane 9921 


HOW TO BE SURE 


9 days 


in 8 days 


8 days 


GNS 


18 
22 
19} 


OF A HAPPY-GO-LUXURY HOLIDAY! 


In the pages of the Hotel-Plan holiday 
book you'll find a fascinating new Quiz 
to help you choose your ideal holiday 
from the many hundreds that are 
featured. Quiet holidays, gay holidays, 
pleasure-packed tours, sunny sea- 
sides, mountain retreats, lazy lake- 
lands, fun-filled fortnights, fully 
planned or do-as-you-pléase. And 
remember, Hotel-Plan run their own 
chain of hotels, so you can be sure of 
the finest cuisine and comfort, with 
choice local or National dishes. 

By plane, train, coach or car... 


THE 


| Send now for Free 80 page colour brochure to: 
Hotel Plan Ltd., 18 Church Place, Piccadilly, London, S.W.1 (REG 5701) 


SPST ASME... 
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MASTERS OF HOLIDAY PLANNING 
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HOTEL-PLAN. A MEMBER OF A.B.T.A. 


TRAVEL 
BETTER 
WITH 


Air 


SELECTION OF TWO WEEK HOLIDAYS 
AUSTRIA 
SPAIN 
SWITZERLAND 
ITALY 
HOLLAND 
BELGIUM = 
PORTUGAL ,, 
GREECE ” 
PARIS (1 week) Air ,, 


from £22.18.0 
£34. 6.0 
£30.13.0 
£26.19.0 
£22.15.0 
» «—« £22. B.0 
. 60 gns. 
£99.10.0 
£14.14.0 


” 
” 
” 
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Rhine 


CRUISE 
by m.s. ‘EUROPA’ ‘BASILEA’ ‘BOSCO’ 


10 days—Rotterdam to Basle and return. 
The finest scenery of four European 
countries viewed in comfort. Sailings— 
April to October. A new sister ship 
to m.s. “EUROPA” will commence 
service July 1961. Air-conditioned, swim- 
ming-pool, observation lounge, many 
cabins with toilet and shower. 
Consult your Travel Agent, or 
E. H. MUNDY & CO. LTD. 

35, Seething Lane, E.C.3, ROYal 7841 
Agents for Cologne Dusseldorf Rhine 
Steamship Co., Alpina Rhine Line. 


EXTRA Leisure... 
EXTRA PLeasure... 


ANS — 


=. 
- 
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The highest standards of food 
and comfort. No worries about 
languages, currency, formalities 
AMAZ 


Your courier is available at all 
times to deal with your problems ING 
leaving you free te go out and [CONTINENTAL 
about, ,. to meet people, make HOLIDAY. 
trients »« to really enjoy BARGAINS 
ourseil, 


HOLIDAYS BY AIR 


Bavaria, Austria, Italy, 15 days 
Spain, Switzerland from 42 gns, 


BRITANNIA TRAIN 

Austria, Bavaria, Italy, 10 days 
Greece, Yugoslavia from 23 gns, 
1 ae 


LUXURY COACH TOURS 


Holland, Germany, Bavaria, 
Switzerland and other countries 


from 8 days 22 gns. 


To: FRIENDSHIP TOURS LTD., 72, High St., t 
Teddington, Mdx. Tel.: Teddington Lock 6222 
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PLEASE PRINT 
RR ES ES EOE BLP os a = 
0900000000900990909000099 


BROCHURES 


are available 
from our travel and holiday 3 
advertisers, who will gladly 3 
send them to you. Save time § 
and postage by sending aQ 
postcard (postage 23d.), noting 3 
the offers that interest you 
to: ‘The Listener,’ (Advertise- 
ment Department), 35 Marylebone 
High Street, London, W.1. 
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MORE TRAVEL AND HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS ON PAGES 2, 29, 30, 35, 36, 41, 42 & 48 
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THE -LIs CERNE 


FREE SUPER SHELL 
CONTINENTAL MAPS 
ARE ALL PART OF 


JANUARY 5 1961 


THE SHELL TOURING SERVICE 


You know where you’re going — but do you know the best way of getting there? 
Find out through the Shell Touring Service. Send off the special postcard which 
you can get at your local Shell station. In return, you will receive free Super Shell 
road maps of Europe and other useful material which will help make your trip 
a resounding success.* Once abroad there’s more help: free planning maps and 
road literature are yours for the asking at over a thousand Shell stations 
throughout Europe. 

You know where you’re going: make sure you will get there. A safe holiday 


starts with Shellubrication. Book an appointment today at your nearest Shell © 


station. 
* For holidays in Britain, all Shell stations stock Super Shell maps of Britain 
— price only 1/- each. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF § SHELL 
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MORE TRAVEL AND HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS ON PAGES 2, 29, 30, 35, 36, 41, 42 & 47 
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ste ae The eee as it turned 
Y everything — in its stride, showing an 


Every ‘programme during the season, 
r, was broadcast, either whole or in part, 
or other of the three services—which, of 


4 ‘Que me veux-tu, sonate?’, 
- that aa reba ge quip of 


t I Prench sonata. As in so many cases 
‘to demand some establishment of 
each successive theory can be 
a few hours’ further research, the 
i ing that we are none the wiser 
considerably more learned. The court 
France, its literature and its music, presented 
thr 1out the later seventeenth century a 
ormidable array of defences against thé wanton 
isurper. Sonatas, in fact if not in name, had 
shed in Italy, Germany, even in England, 


ay composers, whose talents were mainly 
ed fo. music for 1 the — pit: or the © 


: atdund “them, eventually producing 
“gem e chamber music that pleased connoisseurs 
a 4 

pth even if it caused Fontenelle 


to the ground. 


ed that ‘ cantatas and sonatas spring font 
the soil . . . there is hardly a soul who 
t want to compose his own set and have it 
aved so as to beat the Italians on their own 
round’, But the victory had not been won 
ithout a struggle. Initially the attack came not 
rom Italy but from Germany, when the 
‘violin virtuoso Johann Paul Westhoff 
yed his own sonata and suite for 
XIV in 1682. The delighted monarch 
one pe ir sonata movements La Guerre, 


tru, Jean-Féry Rebel, wrote both 

and trio sonatas as early as 1695, 
they were by no means great music 
la Viéville aptly referred to them as 
the flare and fire of the Italians with 
and gentleness of the French. 
_Brossard’s_ sonatas also appear to 


wa not until ‘the third edition of his 


ced tleray ae sonatas. — 


ts 


oy Semgpenl end exhorted to turn 
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first visit to this country of the pea 
Symphony Orchestra, which later came to 


London and gave there the first public perform- 


ance of Shostakovich’s Eighth Symphony in the 
presence of the composer. Highlights of the 
B.B.C.’s Symphony Orchestra’s public concert 
“season were Bruno Maderna conducting Berg’s 
Lulu suite, Stravinsky’s The Wedding, and 
Ravel’s L’Heure Espagnole, and a memorable 
performance of Mahler’s Second (‘ Resurrec- 


tion’) Symphony, conducted by Lorin Maazel. 


_ By DENIS STEVENS 


Francois Duval (who was.an early and success- 


ful applicant for a ‘ Privilége du Roy’ for music 
publishing) produced seven books of sonatas 
between 1704 and 1720, while the younger 
Joseph Marchand mixed suites and sonatas in 


such a way that the sonata appears to act as an 


Overture to the loosely grouped suite. Besides 
the violinists, keyboard players were active in 
studying the Italian vein and publishing the 
results of their labours. A favourite of Louis 
XIV, Elisabeth Jacquet de la Guerre, wrote her 
first sonatas at the age of thirty and was highly 
praised by Sébastien de Brossard. Clérambault 
-and Dandrieu provided ample evidence that 
church organists too could delight the con- 
noisseurs with solo and trio sonatas, these (like 
the majority of their kind) drawing freely on 
Italian models in general and Corelli in 
particular. 

Francois Couperin wrote his first sonatas as 
early as 1692, just ten years after Westhoff had 
charmed the court with his descriptive music. 
Names of an ornamental rather than program- 
matic nature are to be found among these early 
works of Couperin: La Pucelle, La Visionnaire, 
L’ Astrée, La Sultane, and La Superbe. In case 
these names are thought to veil the identity of 
fair dedicatees, it may be useful to point out that 
the sixth work of this group, La Steinquerque, 
is assumed to have been written in commemora- 
tion of a victory over William III at Steenkerke 


in 1692. But there is no more than a trace of 


Couperin’s later style in this early piéce 
@occasion: the other five are far more prophetic, 
especially the enchantingly sombre La Sultane, 
which alone of the sonatas makes use of two 
bass instruments, one of them_independent of 
the continuo. | 

Couperin included the first three of his early 
sonatas, with some modifications, in Les Nations 
_ (1726), and admitted in his preface that he had 
long ago fallen for the music of Corelli and not 
unnaturally sought to imitate it. He may have 
tried out Corelli’s Op. 1, a set of trio sonatas, 
- a year or so after the Antwerp edition of 1688. 
At any rate, he claimed in that same preface to 
have written the first French sonata ever. But, 
like Berlioz and the Adieu des Bergers, he was 
determined to launch it under another mame, so 
he pretended that a relation in the service of the 
King of Sardinia had sent him a sonata by an 
up-and-coming Italian. He then rearranged the 
letters of his own name so that they resembled 
an Italian one, and the work was received with 
great acclamation. So, under the nom-de-plume 
of Perucino (or some ‘such anagram), i French 
qponata made its bow. 
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Maida Vale studio, which have now become a 
regular institution. 


This, roughly, was the pattern of last year’s 


music broadcasts, and a perusal of the brochure 


issued by the Third Programme (which is — 


coming to be more and more the channel for the 
diffusion of serious music) suggests that there 
are plenty of good things in store for us during 
the coming year, 

Roto H. Myers 


=o : oa Chamber Music 


“La Parnasse’ will be broadcast at 10.0 p.m. on Saturday, January 7 (Third) 


Couperin was determined that his sonatas 
should be French in name as well as in style, 
and he postulated a small but significant change 
in terminology by changing sonata and cantata 
to sonade and cantade, on the analogy of ballade 
and sérénade. But the Italian elements were still 
there: fugal movements, dance measures 
(though not so named), and the special flavour 
of intertwining high voices above a solid har- 
monic bass. There are none of the quirks found 
in Johann Jakob Walther’s Scherzi or in Hein- 
rich Biber’s sonatas, rich in bowed polyphony. 
These were for solo violin and continuo, spot- 
lighting the virtuoso. Couperin was more con~ 
cerned with true chamber music, and kept 


_ almost exclusively to the trio sonata, whose 


content he diversified with as few as six move- 
ments or aS many as sixteen. 

In his Piéces de Clavecin, Couperin spoke of 
his delight in composing musical portraits, and 
this feature of his style is apparent in a more 
intense and extended form in L’Apothéose de 
Corelli (Le Parnasse) which came out in 1724. 
This is a series of musical tableaux, each pro- 
vided with a title which carries the scenario a 
stage further on its way. Corelli is to be raised 
to the heights of Parnassus, and in a suppliant 
minor mode he asks to be received into the com- 
pany of Muses. He is welcomed, and shows his 
delight in lilting pastoral polyphony. Next he 
drinks at the Fountain of Hippocrene, the 
waters bubbling upwards from G major to A 
major. Enlivened by this ambrosian draught, 
Corelli indulges in a gay and brilliant bout of 
virtuosity, which tires him so that a sommeil can 
follow. (Lully is evidently watching.) But the 
Muses wake Corelli and lead him to Apollo’s 
throne, and the work ends with a thanksgiving 
fugue. 

Even more elaborate is the story behind 
L’Apothéose de Lulli, which is in sixteen move- 
ments, twelve of them acting as introductory 
material for the final four-movement sonata da 
chiesa. Apollo, Mercury, Lully and Corelli are 
the chief characters in this instrumental drama, 
which makes considerable use of operatic con- 


. ventions while retaining certain features of the 


more modest vignette. The climax is reached 
when Apollo persuades Lully and Corelli to 
combine their national styles and so create an 
ideal kind of music, having the virtues of both 
and the defects of neither. Alas! Couperin’s 
beautifully poised idealism led only to the 
Guerre des Bouffons, but in striving for his 
ideals he gave to the world chamber music of 
incomparable elegance, wit, and resource. 
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ONE PLACE WHERE it is a joy to work at the 


moment is the greenhouse, and if you specialize 


in one type of plant you will not take any notice 
of outside conditions. Take orchids, for instance. 
Orchids are most satisfying flowers: they last in 
bloom longer than anything else that I know, 
are easy to grow, and keep cleaner than many 


other plants. They do not require much heat, © 


just natural conditions. 

Cypripediums, the slipper orchids, are prob- 
ably the best to start with. You can actually 
grow orchids in the window and flower them 
every year. At one place where I worked Cypri- 
pedium Ensigne orchids were grown in cold 
frames during the summer, and brought indoors 
in September, and they carried up to a dozen 


blooms in a seven-inch pot from October to 


March, 

Their requirements are simple. Crock the pots 
well, and use a compost of fibrous loam with all 
the fine stuff teazled out, peat or orchid fibre, 
well mixed with a little crushed charcoal and 
coarse sand. Pot moderately firmly, but never 
overpot, and when you are far enough advanced 
in the art of growing the later hybrids, add a 
little sphagnum moss. It is generally enough to 
water once a week. Spray from overhead and 
fumigate once a month. Keep plenty of moisture 
on the staging. Ventilate from the top ventilators 


How to ae Orchids 


bale Ee Rey 


-o’clock in the summer growing time. 


early in the morning and close them at about six 


Another fine race of orchid is the Cymbidium. 
My first memories of Cymbidiums were of 
Eburnium Lowianum. This was late flowering 
but charming, with spikes carrying twenty or 
more flowers. If you have a small greenhouse 
and want to specialize in one type, they would 
be hard to beat. When you cut them for indoors 
the spikes last up to three weeks, and their season 
goes on from November until May. They are 
reasonable in price on the whole. 

Cymbidiums need a maximum temperature 
of only 55 degrees, and generally have to be 
repotted only once in three years. Use a compost 
of fibrous loam, osmunda fibre, or the orchid 
bark, crushed crocks and powdered charcoal— 
they like a really coarse material. Water them 
about once a week in the growing season, shade 
them from bright sunshine, and keep plenty of 
moisture in the house and between the plants. 
Scale sometimes attacks them, so do not be 
afraid to damp down the house with manure 


' water in the evening. 


‘Another grand family is the Dendrobiums. 
Here again there is a large number of varieties 
to choose from. Nobile is the easiest to manage, 
then nobile noblis, followed by Gatton Park 
varieties. Two of the outstanding ones are Densi- 


Cymbidium, var. Stourbridge 


florum and Thrysiflorum, with large trusses of — 
yellow flowers hanging from the stems, The 
Dendrobiums need more heat and moisture in 
the summer while they are growing, to give them 
really strong growths. Then gradually lower the © 
temperature as they finish growing, and rest © 
them before they throw out their flower buds i in 
the spring. 

The Odontoglossum is a cool hate orchid. It ; 
is easy to manage. Keep it cool, heavily shaded in 
the summer until eight o’clock at night, and the © 
sphagnum moss green and fresh. That means | 
spraying overhead like a fine mist three or four — 
times a day. If you are away from home, stand | 
each plant on an inverted pot in a saucer of 


water. All they need in the way of compost is 


a little osmunda fibre and sphagnum moss, — 


finishing off with the tops covered in moss. 


—From a talk in the Home Service 


Bridge Forum 


Answers to Listeners’ Questions—XI 


Question 1 (from J. K. Kroes, The 
4 }=Hague, Holland): 

In a team-of-four match, with North-South 
vulnerable, the bidding is: 


NORTH SOUTH 
LBA sf 1S 
2H ? 


South holds: 4 A J 32; 9 A 10; @ 8 6 3; 
& K Q 8 5. What should South now bid? 

Answer: Four Hearts. Mr. 
suggests the answer of Three Clubs. Although 
this is a forcing bid, the danger is that partner 
may give a jump preference to Four Spades 
with some such spade holding asQ xxor10xx. 
He may well do this with other compensating 
values (a) because he can reasonably expect 
South to hold a five card spade suit and (5) be- 
cause a bid of Three Spades could, of course, 
be passed. 

Whereas a bad trump break may make a Pood 
Spade contract unmanageable, Four Hearts is 
likely to be a safe contract. The difficulty of 
South’s present position might well have been 


_ avoided on the first round, Although it is 


normal to make .an initial response in the four 
card major, the cheaper bid, rather than in the 
minor, because South is sure of game and be- 


cause he might want to bid both suits to explore 


fully No Trump possibilities, an initial re- 


sponse of Two Clubs will serve his purpose best. 


‘Tf partner rebids Two Hearts he can now bid 


By HAROLD FRANKLIN 


Kroes himself. 


Two Spades and if North is unable to bid No 
Trumps there is still no danger of being taken 
past the safe alternative of Four Hearts. 
Question 2 (from J. Hewitt, Birmingham): 
With South the dealer and North-South vul- 
nerable the auction was: 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
No 3B) Double No 
Past 2D PINES No 
No No 

The North-South hands were: 

&AQ10 a754 
VATS ¥K765 
@KQ6 75 
emAT87 eK 1096 


Eleven tricks were made. North argued that 
his double followed by Two No Trumps showed 
a minimum of about 20 points, or the equivalent 
of a Two No Trump opening bid. South argued 
that an original overcall of Two No Trumps 
would have shown such values and that the 
actual sequence showed a weaker hand. Who 
was right? 

Answer: In many circumstances an immediate 
overcall of Two No Trumps might be conven- 
tional, showing probably a two-suited hand in 
the minors. In this instance, because the opening 
bid was a minor this could hardly be so and an 
immediate overcall of Two No Trumps could 
be interpreted as a a Two No Trump 
opening bid. 


and TERENCE REESE a 


That is not to say however that North 
promises substantially less, if less at all, by the 
sequence he employed. He might have decided | 
to double originally because of a heart weakness — 

and a desire to explore the possibilities of a 4-4 
fit in spades, Certainly his bid should Promise — 7 
an equivalent 19 count as a minimum and South — 
should regard a raise to Three No ATU as 
automatic on his holding. . 

Question 3 (from G., D. Jesner, Glasgow): i. 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
1D Double _—_Redouble No:-"52 


No 1H “No oS ies 
LENT: = 
North-South are using a - weak No Trump | 

(12-14 points). How many points does South | = 
promise in the above sequence? - % 
Answer: Many players who use the weak N 
Trump play that an opening bid of one of a — 
suit followed by a rebid of One No Trump 
ee a <n or which is above the mrenge daa 


_.. 2ez. of flour 
ss 2. ez. of cornflour 
_ 2 eg. of butter or margarine 


os bez. of sugar 
_-——s« € teaspoon of mixed! spice (optional) 
Begg yell 
Fer the filling take: 
; aad 2 54 _ 4 or § cooking apples 
pany not boil. Add 1 oz. of butter 


2 er 3 oz, of sugar 
rind of $ a lemon 


ginger and sugar to 


ke erumbs: 
PAMELA ‘VANDYKE PRICE cake crumbs: 
— 1 gill of 1 oe 
eee gaat Service), ae of double cream 
flavouring. 


~ listed, roll it out fairly thinly, line a 7-inch or 
8-inch tin with it. Prick the bottom of the pastry 
with: a fork, line with greased paper, and fill up 
with crusts or beans, Bake ‘ blind.’ in. the usual. 


cooked. Do not forget to remove crusts or beans: 
and the paper for the last few minutes to Iet 
the bottom dry out and’ colour. 
For the filling, peel, core, and slice the apples 
- very thinly and put them into a saucepan with 
the sugar, butter, thinly peeled lemon rind, and 
@ very little cold water. Stew carefully until the 
apples are a pulp, then beat them up for a 
minute or two to make sure they are soft and 
velvety, and let the mixture cool. Put the tart 
case on a plate, sprinkle some cake crumbs on 


C grate the shits dak apekehle os exce 
lemon. juice. Stone and chop the raisins. 
lemon: rind, sugar, and. cinnamon: and 
tegether. Cut the pastry in half and 
ie pomee Se Ot x slate x pastry tie: 


7 


Make short crust pastry with. the ienatederts } 


way till the pastry is brown and thoroughly 


of preserved fruit or chopped nuts: 
Motty W. WEIR 


Notes on Contributors 


| CaristorHeR CHATAWAY (page 3): MP. 
_ (Conservative) for Lewisham North; a cur- 
‘rent affairs commentator for B.B. rel tele- 
vision, 1956-59 
RUPERT Cross (page [0): Lecturer in Law, 
| Oxford University; author of Evidence, etc. 
Martiw WELLS (page 15): Demonstrator in 
Zoology, Cambridge University 
| Maurice CRANSTON (page 17): Fellow of 
the Royal Society of Literature; Assistant 
Lecturer m Politics, London University; 
author of Fohn Locke: a biography, ete. 


_Atrec ROBERTSON (page 19): Fellow of the 
Royal’ Academy of Music; music talks pro- 


H 


ducer, B.B.C., 1944-53; author of Doaréh, | 


How to Listen to Music, etc. 

Rev. Paw O&STREICHER (page 22): Curate 
of Holy Trinity, Dalston, London 

E. Arnor ROBERTSON (page 28): writer and! 

' broadcaster; author of Four Frightened 
People, Ordinary Families, The $. panish 
Town Papers, etc. 

DENIS STEVENS (page 49): musicologist and 
conductor; producer, Music Division, 


B.B.C., 1949-54; editor of A History of | 


Song, etc. 


In Other Words. 


| Paizes Gor the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
4 value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


date: first post on Thursday, January 12. Entries should be on the printed diagram and 

containing them: should be addressed to the Editor of Tur LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High 

» W.1, marked ‘ Crossword ’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the 
crossword the Editor’s decision is final. 


By ffancy 


elve of the clues Jead to intermediate words 
be: replaced: im the diagram by other words. 
ition between these and the intermediate words 
ed! by the: initial) letter of the clue, For this 
Po has. been divided into five series of 
E one series — to indicate that the 
a is to. be replaced by am anagram, an’ 
mophone or a synonym andi a fifth series 
normal clues. (It will will be noticed that not 
ters in the five series actually occur as initials.) 
brackets after the clues give the length of the 
= words (or, im the case of the normal clues, 
. word). The eighteer unchecked Jetters in the 
oie ae “Tearranged to spell: ELDER DONS ENTER 


a ik eh 
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€LUES—AEROSS., 


1.. Stops. composing a letter with dreadful. noises: going 
on all round (7) 


6 Open’ out,, though often im a rather negative way (7)) 


12. Atom split—strictly for defensive purposes (4) 
13. Laboriously went all the way back, only to leave (6) 
Anybody could make a duck at the nets when just 
- starting (3) 
16. Not a happy position to be in, having to: make pro- 
cies containing the last word (11) 
18. ference share has been known to yield before now 


1. Fines a pekinese, finally a spaniel would give a bark (4) 
22. One short mar after another took. the part (5) 


231. Cam be seen on the beach, endlessly frustrated and’ 


Beane C (4) : 

. 24. No-good scoundrels—take away the little 
beasts (6) 
Revenue returned. five-sevenths? Well LT ——~ fh 


5 ©) 4 

28. Av first,. love,, then’ getting married—result, got 
in debt (4) 

30:. Red, perhaps, in inebriates! GY 

3%. Biased is what they are, and: mostly so solemn,, 


ar. Stays to Have ten baths before a series of 


mes 

34. Gree athe this powerful organ step? First 
mote comes out backwards, then starts te make 
noise like sheep! (4) 

$7. Not necessarily what they go for im the varieus: 
parts of Yorkshire (5) 

39. Not usually served willingly (4) 

40.. Promontory, in. eastern Abruzzi (3) 

44, O w America with a red! revolution— 
that’s what the comrades, want! (11) 

48. Publish abroad, in Buenos Aires, for example 


@) 
44, Goad into. stamping out a legislator (5): 
45. Preserves somewhat American flavour (4) 
- 44. Term of affection, much used by civil. servants,, 
: makes you stare (7). 


one’s a-gift! (7) 


DOWN 


np’ perfectly, possible to be a person of’ great 
Burity yet, et Heart, # ir of a rake (6) 


92. Remove: primitive forces from. de Gaulle, for 
example—this: 


ym oe in, giving garbled: account of rising in. the East 
6 
3. Temperary dwellings, but by no means al] the things 
inside (5) 
4. Coffers containing most of the coins (4) 
5. Normal weather here is 
tec dry (7) 
lustrious nineteenth-century reformer looks, fer the 
most part, genuine (6) 
7. It’s of miner importance, we hear, what bulls do @) 
8. Seak finishes up the Dubonnet after a whisky start (3) 
9.. Petroleum’s essential part (4) 
10. Seen in houses north of the border on. every reof. (4)) 
Il. Me do it? No—it’s disgraceful, it’s degrading! (8) 


~ 14, What soldiers do,. composing thoroughly bad verse (S) 


U7.. Powerful drug. ends up by making you growl (4) 

20. No longer presentable young lady ends bankrupw: that’s 
what comes of not_paying one’s bills (4) 

22. Gives up unrestrained behaviour on the Sabbath (8) 

23. Not having a head, a little creature is of course 
separate from the main body (4) 

25. Quite long: distances covered by old seldier (5) 

27. Consciously perceived the Left to be misguided (4) 

29. ee outing: where: people: usually get rum over! 
6 

83. Concise,, in spite of —— mostly Irish! (5) 

35. Frequently pickled, they are—that means 
trouble in store! (4) 

36. One can’t help. beg a high-class louse (4) 

37. Obviously the frog which turned into a prince (4) - 

38. Doubtless revelry was lacking in this voyage (4) 

41. Roguish for the most part, 
the limelight @) 

4. A significant ree “which, when exceeded, cam 


. make some reell 6 
Solution of No. 1,595 
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(Lendon, E.11) 


app. 
ck, sweetem with — 
lav: a hg heh si or two 
: F: d, as preferred,, pile this on 
 tep ef the tart nd decorate with small pieces 


indeed not English, being 


but by no means avoids 
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is well spent 
in reading for 


a DEGREE 


@ One of today’s problems is how to 


oP make the best use of leisure hours. 
hs If you are studiously inclined 
aa your spare time might well be 
ey, occupied in reading for a Degree; 


not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook, and development of 
mental abilities. Moreover under 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 


@ London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations Cin 
some cases two). You may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are. 
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@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 
‘ tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
. Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model Answers, assess- 
ment of your written work and solution of all 
difficulties by your tutors. A guarantee is 
, given that, in the event of failure, tuition will 
be continued free. Moderate fees: instalments. 


LEISURE |] 


ar Courses of Home Study for i 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE & DEGREES 


U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students for General Certificate of Education 
(Ordinary and Advanced Levels; London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Northern, and all other Boards), London University Entrance require- 
ments, and examinations for Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., 
B.D., B.Mus., obtainable without residence). Also for Bar (Pts. I and ID, 
A.C.P. and L.C.P. Diplomas, Civil Service, and many other exams, 
Private Study Courses available in Sociology, Economics, Languages, 
etc. Highly qualified Tutors. Moderate fees; instalments if desired. 


* PROSPECTUS containing full information free from the Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


¥ 


Does Your English 
Do You Justice? 


. You are judged by the way you speak 
and write. Are you making the right. 
impression on the people you meet? 
Improve your English quickly and 
enjoyably by post. Many students say 
that the Effective English Course is the 
best investment they have ever made. 


The tuition is so planned that you gain 
noticeable improvement within a few hours. 


The moderate fee puts this unique 
Course within the reach of everyone. 


Write today for free copy of 


“WORD MASTERY” 


Send to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
391B), Palace Gate; London, W.8, for 
a free copy of the 24-page prospectus, 
“Word Mastery.’”: 

Don’t delay. Write for this interesting 
booklet NOW. There is no obligation. 


is far and away the easiest of all 
shorthands to learn, to write, and to 
tread; the reason is that it uses the 
ordinary letters of the alphabet. 
Speedhand enables every word in 
the language to be condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand 
form indicating the sound of the 
English word. Here is a fast, efficient 
phonetic shorthand which you are 
guaranteed to be able to learn in 20 
hours (the “short course” in only 
9 hours) without correspondence 
lessons. For full particulars of the 
new edition of the Speedhand Manual, 
and free trial lesson, please write to 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHAND 
(Dept. L76) Hills Road, Cambridge 


%, More than 16,000 Successes at London 
“WARS University examinations alone from 1947. 

7 @ Prospectus free on request (mentioning 
w exam.), from. E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
ea, LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24. 

wii d 
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WANTED 


TYPOGRAPHER: 25-35, for leading firm 
Pe a doing top-grade letterpress and litho. 
Must have wide knowledge of typefaces 


as : and modern design trends, ability to 
ao j produce comp. room and finished layouts, 
an ‘ and simple art work. Knowledge of 
if ~ practical printing, heraldry and lettering. 
a Apply in own handwriting, with full 
> as details, marital status, etc., with samples 
is ‘ or photographs of recent work. Salary 
a} commensurate with experience. Apply, 
a Branch MANAGER, Hortors Limited, P.O. 
es Box 1020, Johannesburg, South Africa. 
eo. 


STORIES WANTED 


Suitable stories are revised by us 
and submitted to editors on a 15% of sales basis. 
Unsuitable stories are returned with reasons for 
tejection, Address your MS. to Dept, 32. 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists. For 21 years we have been re- 
ceiving testimonials from full- and part-time 
authors, professors, doctors, high-ranking 
officers and officials—all types. Many of the 
authors you read are ex-students. Our unique 
system of taking 10% of your sales monies 
ensures our maximum efforts on your behalf, 
Fee returned if unearned. 

The Professional Touch is FREE from 


Dept. 32 
BRITISH INSTITUTE 
f 


0 
FICTION-WRITING SCIENCE. LIMITED 
Chronicle House -.Fleet St-London-E C4 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N. W.10, 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 


| 250,000 people | 
as es 


I actually starving . 


A & ALBERT 
> Ly, 


} ; You 
estimate 200 dying: daily from 
sheer starvation.” (Mr. Hammar- 


TH KENSINGS 
skjold, reporting on Congo to | 


JVENING LECTURES 
(Illustrated) WEDNESDAYS AT 6.15 p.m. — 
ADMISSION FREE 


U.N.) Oxfam immediately sent 
£5,000. Help save more lives— . 
send a gift to 
Jan. 11th—ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 
IN THE LIBRARY OF 
|| —_—_ TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN 
by Dr. H. W. Parke 


Jan. 18th—THE BOOK OF KELLS 
by William O’Sulliyan 


OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR 
FAMINE RELIEF. 


y (Congo Relief) 17 Broad St., Oxford g| 


once you KNOW-HOW 

21 guineas—17 guineas—30 guineas—~ 
~25 guineas—these are just four editorial 
cheques obtained by KNOW-HOW 
beginners, for their articles and stories. 
+ You, also, can profit from... the ex- 
clusive KNOW-HOW Blueprints... the 
free subscription to THE WRITER. .. the 
bonus gift of two practical writing en- 
cyclopaedias ... the No Sales-No Fees 
training. Yes, you can benefit from 
the years-proven KNOW-HOW Course 
which shows you how to write what 
editors buy. 


By sending for the FREE (D.N.)‘‘ Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success’’ (45th edition), one 
new student has already gained 81 guineas. 


Send now for your copy. . There is no obligation. 
B.A. SCHOOL OF SUCCESSFUL WRITING LTD. mI 
124, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparing for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim. 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc.; ex- 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 
Service, Local Government, and Commercial 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
-countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management, for Inst. of Marketing, Inst, of 
Export, etc., exams. Many intensely practical 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 280,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees — 
payable by instalments. : q 4 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on | 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Seeretary (D1/1), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ST. ALBANS 
or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, 


on, E.C.4 


and published by the British Broadcasting 


7” : i Se* 
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To succeed as a writer you must be 
coached by professional journalists ... 
teaching individually. . 
The London School of Journalism is 
no mushroom school in an office block 
sending out stereotyped courses. It is 
different—founded 40° years ago by Lord 
Northcliffe, it has an unmatched record 
of success. Should you wish to see us 
you can meet one of our principals or 
your own coach at our pleasant 18th cen- 
tury headquarters. : = nets 
Should you write to us you will not be 
pressed to enrol or bombarded with follow 


‘up letters. If you prefer to be coached 


here you will work under one coach—and 
be helped to sell some of the work you do. 
Your work is returned promptly ... no 
waiting two or three months, LSJ Courses 
cover: Staff Journalism, Articles, Stories, 
TV, and Radio Plays, Poetry, Children’s 
Fiction, Literature and History. Write 
for advice and a copy of “ Writing for 
the Press ”: } 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (L) 
19 Hertford Street, W.1. ¥ 
GRO 8250 4 


ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITIONS 


ZADKINE 
Sculpture and Drawings. 
_ TATE GALLERY 
. Till February 12 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6: 
Tues.,. Thurs, 10-8; Sun. 2-6 
Admission 2/6 


LANDSCAPE FOR LIVING 
aap \ Arranged by : eee | 
Institute of Landscape Architects — e 

ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 

| A, St. James's Sq., SW? oj 
Till February 4 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; 
» Tues., Thurs, 10-8 
Admission 1/6 : 
(Admits also to Bernard Leach) $ 


; 


r, 


_ BERNARD LEACH _ 

Fifty years a potter e ars 

ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY — 

4, St. James's Sq., S.W. 
Till February 4 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6 = | 
Tues., Thurs, 10-8 


(Admits also to Landscape 


— Se 


ration at 35 


